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SS 
the convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the M 
>" the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRyY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, ‘Strand, London. 
and other Countries not requiring the pustage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


Subscriptions for the Stam Edition 
‘or France, 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE.) 








(GRADUATION IN “ARTS, fae. Slentionen of 

education and pursuits may, through the assist- 
U Ps Advertiser, obtain a Degree in any Faculty for 
whieh their poeveane, gfaceten we have qualified them. The 
Exercises, amount 0: Fees, &c., will be communicated in answer 
nl letters, giving ericulers of applicant's status and educa- 
» Address (pre-paid) to D., at Messrs. Nock’s, Book- 
sellers. ourt New-road. 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 
The EXHIBITION of 18110f MODERN PAINTINGS and 
ather WORKS of ART, will ta Patras in the Summer, and will 
be ope opened to the Public on WHI INDAY, May 27. Artists 
in London sad the Neighbourhood are referred to Mr. Joseph 








LADY, who intends taking two Sisters abroad | 

for the benefit of Masters, is willing to TAKE CHARGE 

of TWO "YOU NG LADIES who may, wish for the same advan- 

tages.—Direct t , care of Mr. Street, AdvertisingAgent, 
Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


R. BEARD’'S DAGUERREOTYPE, or 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS. — These inimitable 
and mnch-admired Portraits, in which further improvements 
have lately been effected, are taken by the Patentee, at 85, 
King William-street, City; 31, Parliament-street; and at the 
Royal Polytechnic lestitetion, 309, Regent-street; by whom, 
also, Licences are in Pro- 
vincial Towns and Districts. 












COPPER A AND STEEL ‘PLATES, LITHOGRAPHIC STONES, 
ENGRAVINGS, &c. 
Mr. L. A. Lew will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
AY, 7th, and three following days, 
HE SECOND PORTION of the STOCK of 
Mr. SAMUEL HOLLYER, comprising an extensive and 
valuable collection of COPPER and STEEL PLATES by the 
most esteem rtists : — the pperplat 4a, to Boydell's 
Shakspeare Gallery—the 100 ditto to the small set of Shakespeare 
lates—700 Coppers to the Beauties of England and Wales—330 
ppers to the Autiqnaree Itinerary—314 aapere to Batty, 
Light, and Cock Scen Co to Metz's 
Drawin Book LI THOGICA APHIC STONES — BRAWINGS by 
DRUMMOND, &c.—Misce 








Green, of Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital ; and it is req 
Gorell Works intended for —_——— may arrive at the 
Jostitution not later than Tperetey May 

‘No carriage expenses will be paid hy fey Institution, except 
on Works from those Artists to whom the Exhibition circular 


viously been forwa’ 
_— The followin, PRIZES are offered :— 
The Heywood Medal in voy or the best Historical Oil Paint- 
size net sees + 4 feet by 2 feet 10 inches. 
tee Hap wood m Beer, and 10/. in money, for the best 
Nn ter Piticns olour Drawing: size not less than 20 
Prhes by 16 inches. 

These the 7 ) will be limited to the produc- 
tions of Tee delle attde twelve miles of Manchester.—The 
Casars Sent bs exhibit denen sh dh eppearto thers deosrring 

which shall appeart 

— SWINSTANLEY, Hon, Sec. 


(CORPORATION of the LITERARY FUND. 
tuted 1790, and Incorporated 18! 
we. ~, Gracious Maj Levi THE QUEEN. 
Presilent—The Marquis of Lansdowne, 
NIVERSARY DINNER of the icieiation: will take 
see ANFosemasone’ Hai, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 


Sth May, 
The MARQUIS of NORTSAMETES President of the Royal 
= in the Chai 
tewards. 
George Granville Harcourt 
ner, & “Edward Hawtrey, D.D. 


Ps, Hiorsfield. M.D. F.R.S 
ebbens Charles Humfrey, Esq. 





Right Hon. the Earl of ait 
. M.D. F.R.S. 

Be Bebington. Bart. F.R.S. 

Uat-Gen. Sir T. =, Brisbane, 

Bart. G.C.B. of a 


Bro 
er areieacon Ba Burney, D.D. 


8, 
in Bond Cabbell, Esq. 

‘Thomas Stephens Davies, Esq. 
eae Hollen’. Hs Esq. F R.S. 

. F.R.S. 
A. F.R.S. 

8. 
rt Grosvenor, 


e 
Dr. Mantell, L.L.D. F — 
John Masterman, 
Rev, Prof. O'Brien, 
poajerme C Oliveira, Bsa, F.R.S. 
M.D. F.R.S. 


Ms} “Gen. Pasiey, R. PRS. 
W.Haseldine epys. Esq. F.R.S. 


tz 
mioGomper x pr. Pereira, M.D. F. A = 


KA. . 
os a Yee Sedgwick, M.A. 

Right Hon. the Earl of Shrews- 
Lake James Han bury. 


sard, 

Sir John Jacob Hanster, .R.S. Prof. 1 Twiss, D.C.L. F.R.S. 

Tickets for the Dinner, 20s. each, may be had of the Stewards, 
and of the Secretary, at the Chambers rs the Corporation, 73, 
Great Russe}l-street. Donations and Subscriptions in aid of the 
ble parposes + Oe Institution om be “tank fully ppcotves 
and Spnpuledged he Treasurers, John Griffin, Esq. 

place, Sir . Ellis, British Museum, and Wi. os 

Tooke, Esq., 12, Russell-square, and by 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 
OHN FLAXMAN, R.A.—It has long been a 


subject of general regret and national eagecnet. that i in this 
country so little has as yet been done to testify a nation’s grati- 
to the great Masters in British Art. e persevering e2 ex- 
ertions of private individuals erected a Monument in St. Pa 
tothe memory of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the admiration - 
friends and countrymen, a Statue in the National Gallery to the 
memory of Sir David Wilkie. But the history of British grati- 
fede ta to British ns and ends with these two Statues. 
While —— momeria? 3 to our warriors and op ae are of 
Sir CAniptepher Wren hgs only a slab, 
Hogarth wit! without @ a bust, and Flaxman without a statue. 
Oremove in part = neglect so often urged against us by our 
continental neizhbour: . Watson commenced in 1843 
afall-sized Portrait-Statue of the illustrious Flaxman. The ap- 
probation which Mr. W. el has met with, basinduced 
the following noblemen and dee to form themselves into 
a committee for the pares se of making Mr. Watson's Model a 
Permanent Statue in mer to i memory of Flaxman. 


His Sone the Duke of Bee) 
The Most, Noble the Marquess 


i Mon Noble the Marquess 


ton Honourable the Earl 


Walte 4 on ~ Ay 
Tr ‘arquhar, e 
Sit Augustus Calleott, R. oq 
ft Watson has undertaken to execute the Statue for the sum 
2#., such sum to include the cost of copying two of Flax- 
man's finest bas-reliefs, one on each side of the pedestal. 
vate full-sized Model may be seen at Mr. Watson's studio, 13, 
doer Gloucester-street, Dorset-square, any day between the 
of teri and three. 
Subscriptions are received by Messrs. Coutts & Co. ; Messrs. 
Herries, Farquh har & Co, ; at the Hall of Commerce, in Thread- 
Palgtireet Mall me and by Messrs. Paul & Dominic Colnaghi, in 


PETER CUNNINGIIAM, Hon. Sec. 
13, Upper Gloncester-street, Dorset-square, 
April 23, 1844. 


H. Parr Hamilton, M.A. 











Colonel C. R. Fox, M.P. 
Samuel seopers> Esq. 
Henry Hal 
C. L, Eastlake, bat R.A. 
peri mio Hawes, E 5 M.P. 
ip Howard, Esq. M.P. 
seorge Darling, ea. M.D. 
Menden Ker, Es: 
Edward Moxhay, ws. 
Peter Cunningham, Esq. 











BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, and 
LIBRARIAN, in a large City, has A VACANCY for an 
IN-DOOR APPRENTICE. For terms and particulars app! = 
letter (pre-paid) to Z., care of Mr. E. Marlborough, 
Agent, Ave Maria-lane, London. 


A BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, at the 

West End, wishes to meet with a Young Men of of rearec: 
tability and good information to join him_as equal 
in a well-estaltished and increasing penn. io nie 2501. to 
1,500/. will he required. Address to B. B., care of Mr. Thoms, 
12, Warwick-square. 








LITERATURE, 


HE PROPRIETORS of a LITERARY 

MAGAZINE, of the first clase, published in Lenten. would 
be willing to DISPOSE OF THE WHOLE or PART of the 
Copyright upon seuitable terms. To a Literary Gentleman, or 
association of Gentlemen, the above presents an opportunity 
seldom offered. A circulation, alread established, of the high- 
est respectability, would be one o e prominent advantages 
resulting as a channel of publicity, fH. which some of the 
most popular prodections of the ny, were first issued. Address 
T. W., care of Q. D. me , Furnival’s Inn, Holborn. 


SIXTEEN DAYS’ SALE OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF 
THE LATE ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ. L.L.D., POET 
LAUREATE, 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will commence this Important Sale at their 
House, Wellington-street, Strand, WEDNESDAY, MAY 
be continued for Fifteen’ followin Days (Sundays excepted). 
May be viewed on the Monday and Tuesday previous, 












OWE, LEONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS 
p Commission MERCHANTS, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES. Devinn large and commodious Rooms, fitted up in the 
most suitable manner, offer their services to the London Trade 
for the sale of the following description of Articles, or anythin 
in the same line :—Paintings—Engravings—Marble. Bronze, a! 
Alabaster Ornaments—Antique and Rustic Furniture—Chinese 
fatigies--lancen and Paris Fanc a irmingham and 
heffield Ware— Articles of Taste for the Drewing-room, Cabi- 
= or Boudoir—and all Articles of Taste and Virta 
A Catalogue or Advertiser will be published monthly, with the 
prices of Articles, wholesale or etal, 1 epee the very best 
for advertising such goods full 








Under the Sanction of th ittee of Council on Education. 
INGING on the “METHOD of WILHEM, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
A CLASS FOR GENTLEMEN commenced on Monday let. 
and meets on Monday and Thursday Evenings, at SIX o‘cloc 
en 3 =. for the Course, or 6s. per Month. ‘Teachers, a, 
or r 
N.B All ap eetions for admission to A Class must be 
made = or before THURSDAY NEXT, M: 
LASS FOR LADIES commenced on ‘ae last, at 
HALiPAST T FOUR o'clock, to which new Members may be 
aqpuued< on or before Monday, May 15. 
_ . for the Course, or 6s. per Month. Teachers, l5s., 
or 


nth. 
‘Apply at the Apollonicon Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s-lane. 


GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
OOK SOCIETIES and FAMILIES, 


Ebrenshont England, Ireland, and Scotland, can now 
obtain * Bull’s New System and Select Library Catalogue,’ de- 
—_—e all the Valuable and Interesting Modern Publications 
to the present Ome, and the advantageous Terms on which they 
are supplied, regularly and in any quantity, with whatever New 
and Standard Works, Magazines, and Reviews, they may desire 
for perusal. Sent gratis and post-free, on application to Mr. 
Bull, English and Foreign Public Library, 19, Holles-street, four 
doors from Cavendish-square, Londo 


NO POSTAGE STAMPS REQUIRED, 


DWARDSS CHEAP RANDOM CATA- 
LOGUE of VALUABLE OLD BOOKS in DIVINITY, 
some scarce Works, Unitarian Theology, Modern School Books, 
yy Illustrated and Miscellaneous Literature, is now ready 
o be posted, free to all parts of me Kingdom. Address P. P. 
ie, Bunhill-row, Oldcstreat, Londor 











cy for jon of Manufactures or Goods res 
full’ solicited. and to which every attention will be given 
uction Sales as usual, to which ,lapeeements of wean sor 
Articles of any description are solic’ 
e most satisfactory references — be obtained on a 
o- Se ae. Jobn Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, —4 
HOWE, LEONARD & CO. 


G UssEX BOARDING HOUSE 

AND CAFE DE COMMERCE, Nos. 10.and 11. Prince 
Albert-street, Brighton. Mrs. M. A. ‘HU GHES announces to 
parties visiti and to Gentlemen, that 
the prominent features of her establishment are FORT 
COMBINED WITH ECONOMY. Coffee Rooms, Private 
Dining Rooms, and comfortable Sleeping Apartments, which 
may be engaged either by the day or wee’ 


HINA PAPER-HANGINGS.—GEORGE 
TROLLOPE & SON, House Decorators to Her Majesty. 
beg to announce that they have a few beautiful and ver: 5 bere 
fect sets of these Aegan Decorations, ony the first and only 
importation for Pane yes " 
5 and 17, riiament-street, W it iter. 


T)ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, in every 
variety of elegant Designs, by the PATENT KAL- 
SOMINE process, are painted only by W. B. Seon: 


House Painter and Decorator, No. 456, West Strand, Tra’ 
this process Decorations Nem all the briliinnes ey of 


































square. B 
the finest distemper, or Fresco-Paintings, and are warrant 
stand washing over and over again with soap and water, as 
firmly as any oil Sekathans. Theres they will retain their bril- 
liant colour much longer. ‘These Decorations are painted on 
Paper, and may be sent to all parts of the Country. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—On 
WEDNESDAY the Ist of May 1844, the Railway was 








FFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS.— 
Advertisements forwerded, to OAS S GENERAL AD- 
VERTISING OFFIC THERINE-STREET, STRAND, 
are punctually inser iin ait the Landen, qountey, land foreign 
newspapers and per 1 t re of advertisers, 
letters are a a at this office, and forwarded t to all parts of 
the kingdom. Advertisements, from the country, will meet with 
prompt attention.—W. Thomas, General Advertising Agent, 21, 
Cathesse sires Strand. 
GALIGNANI'S MESSENGER and THE JOURNAL DES 
DEBATS SUPPLIED. 











Sales bp Auction. 
THE STOCK OF ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES 
OF THE LATE MR. WM. TILL. 

Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS are instructed toSELL by AUC- 
TION, at their Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, 17th of May, and following day 

HE COLLECTION of ETRUSC AN VASES, 
Bronzes, Cameos, Intaglios, Mosaics, Egvptian and other 
Te htm Ae s, Weapons, &c. &c., the STOCK of the late 

(Great tussell-street, _Covent-garden. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


THE PICTURES, AND A FEW SCARC ei _— OF THE 
LATE T. C. HOFLAND, 
Messrs. FOSTER & SON ome See cted by _ wv idow and Admi- 
L CTION, at their Gallery. 54, Pall- 
v DNESD 4 y 8. at 1 o'clock precisely. 

YWEN TY. FIV! “CAPITAL P ICTURES, 
painted 7, that wer talented and much-lamented 
artist, the late T. C. HOFLAND, Esq. ; including his celebrated 
work. Jerusalem at dee Time of the Crucifixion—Carron- road, 
tom Edinburzh—The Bay of Sorrento. with the Dwelling-hanse 
of Tasso—Stirling Castle—Castel are, Precida in the Dis- 
tance—View of Edinburgh— Entrance to Hastings — Carlisle 
Castle, and many favourite views elegantly treated. Alsoa few 
choice illustrated Books, including White Knights. Montfau- 
con's Antiquities, Linton’s Views in Italy, Peak Scenery, Dyer’s 


Anti 
Mr. 








Cambridge, &c. On view two days prior, 








completed to Exeter, and the alterations for the Summer os 
Trains will leave Exeter at— 
a.m. 


“4 = For London, Cirencester, Bath, and Bristol. 
(mail) 
a.m. . 
me. } For Bath and Bristol. 


And the following changes will also take pleo ’ 
ao 2. Son .m., goods train, from Bristol to London, will leave 
t t 
The “4 sore a te train from Bristol to Exeter will leave Bristol 
at Mer m., and the 7 p.m. train will leave Bristol for Exeter 


at 

on” Sunday the 9 a.m. train will leave Bristol for Exeter at 7 
a.m., and the 10..50 a.m, train will leave Bristol at 9..20 a.m 

On' week cove, cso will be an additional train be 1 Padding. 
ton to heey p.m., and on Sunday at 8 

The 3..45 Maidenhead departure for London will “be altered 
to 6 p. — from S joug' 

The 7..30 Maidenhead train will leave at8..30 p.m. for London. 

ee a: from Cirencester at 5..50 p.m. will start for London 
at 6. 

Time Bills may be had # any of the Railway Stations, on and 
after Saturday the 27th of Apri 

By Sea, Cc. A. SAUNDERS, Secretary. _ 


IND COMPLAINTS, or Complaints of the 
Nerves of Volition and Sensation, can be more cer- 
tainly cured than bodily complaints.—A clergyman, late of 
Cambridge University, having cured himself of a nervous or 
me t: complaint of 14 years’ duration, and in nine years, out 
of 10 0 applicants, knows not 20 uncured who followed his _ 
advice, offers, from benevolence rather than gain. tocure others, 
Low spirits, mental debility and exhaustion, determination of 
blood to the head, vertigo, blushing, head ache, groundless fear, 
failure of memory, incapacity for business, study, &c., restless- 
ness, irresolution, sleeplessness, wretchedness, indecision, delu- 
sion, melancholy, thoughts of self-destruction, and insanity, 
&c., are curable by this important Gacorery ost recover in 
six weeks. Apply or address to Dr. Willis Moseley,9, Charlotte- 
street, Bloomsbury. At home from 11 to 3, The means of cure 
can be sent to any part. and the cures effected at home, or more 
speedily if located near the tor. Just published, by the 
same, Eleven Chapters on Nervous or Meutal Complaints, 5s, 
Simpkin & Co., and all bookggllers 





THE ATHENAUM 








21 volumes, with 80 Plates, price 5s. each, cloth, 
ALPY'S ONLY CORFLETE AND UNI- 
STORY OF ENGLAND. 
FORM HUME. SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 
The Sontinuation by Rev T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 
rebendary of Peterborough. 
Also, in 7 vols. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. e 
The History of England, from 1 Reign of 
II. to the Present Tim 
oereedon yn: Henry Wix, " Bridge-street ; and all Booksellers. _ 


RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 
Tie following RAILWAY GUIDES, rary a 


tive of the different Lines, with MAPS, are publish 


Just published, price 
EMARKS on the Use of ViVISECTION as 
a Means of Ecigntife Fay ott in a Letter addressed to 
the EARL of CAERNA President of the Society for 
Preventing Cousliy, to anim on 
ICHARD JAMESON. 
— Bailisre, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 


ist published, 12mo. 5s. cloth lettered, 
HEH ISTORY of SANDFORDand MERTON. 
By T. DAY, Esq. A New Edition. Bovioad, and embel- 
lished with beautiful oO from desi pet b may 
: Lo G. F. and J. 


Londo ngman & Co. ; Whitta 
Harvey & Co. ; 
& Griffi ths ; and 








Mogg, 14, Great Russell-street, Covent-garden: 
‘a ham—Grand Junction—Birmingham and 
Manchester Chester and Crewe—Chester and Birkenhead— 
ver—Brighton—Great Western, with the ay ane Exeter 
—and Southampton. here may be had M ogs's Map of the 
Country 45 Miles round London ; and Mogg’s Maps of England, 
showing all the Railways; and Mog *s Map of Steam Navigation. 


M°s¢s OMNIBUS GUIDE, accompanied 


Mogg’s Hac kney Coach and Cab Fares; upon which 
the Times remarks, that ** the author has produced one of the 
most useful little coupes that has lately issued from the 
If, as bas been said, a large book be a great evil, this wor 
bear out the antithesis that a little book may be a grest - A 
and will yf the pure baser the money expenpe to procure it 
) wd than Price 2s. with 








a twel 


Published by E. Mogg, 14, Great Russell-street, Covent- 
garden ; where may be ha aa 
Mogg’s Picture of London, and Visitor’s Guide to 
its Sights. 


A POL K A.—The Second Edition of 
M. JULLIEN’S gor POLKA is just published, 
with the Description ‘OULON. splendidly illustrated by 
Brandard. Also The Roya polka T 
Les Folies de oe and the Domo Polka. To be had at N 
Jullien’s Office, 3, Maddox-street, New Bond-street; and of 
every respectable Masicseller i in the Kingdom.—M. Jullien and 
er Keevig are happy to announce that they have already had 
the honour to introduce this elegant Dance at the balls of the 
haute noblesse ; and that at each soirée it has created the most 
lively interest ‘and delight. Many spurious imitations of M. 
Jullien’s Polka having been sold to the public under so many 
assumed forms, he has published the above at his own Office, 
No. 3, Maddox-street ; and in order to secure the public against 
the possibility of purchasing incorrect copies, he has attached 
his signature to each: none can be relied on, therefore, which 
have not bis autograph. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS, 
Edited by some Well-wishers to ~<a 
This day is published, N 
A BRIEF VIEW of GREEK PHILOSOPHY 
UP TO THE AGE OF PERICLES; being a Series of 
Works now publishing, s the i of four months, in cloth 
boards, — price 3s 
Pickering, v7, “Piccadilly. 
f whom may be had, by the same Editors, 


No. ni Philosophical Theories and Experience. 


No. II. an between Physiology and In- 
tellectual Philosoph 

“* This uapretending little treatise contains the best 
views of its subject that we have anywhere met wit 
readers will be best a to understand an idea of a good lecture 
upon an abstract subject, by perusing the one from which we 
have aoe "British and Foreign Medical Review. 

o. III. On Man’s Power over Himself to prevent 

or pat Insanity. 

* This little Eesay, like the former one (which we noticed 
with approbation), possesses the same claims to the attention of 
the general reader in the truthfulness, simplicity, and, at the 
same time, the comprehensiveness of its views. *_ British and 
Foreign Medical Review. 

“We hail the appearance of these little desks as the com- 
mencement of an enterprize to which all who love their fellow- 
creatures must wish weil—that of inducing men to think, and 
pack cory J them the means todo so to good purpose."’—Philo- 
80, 

“ These thoughtful little books.” —Literary Gazette. 
o. IV. An Introduction to Practical Organic 
Chemistry. 

“We spqrore its execution, and highly recommend its perusal 
and Ne tr —Literary Gazetie. 

A Brief View of Greek Philosophy, from 


to the Coming of Christ, will appear in August. 


Just published, by Hering & Remington, Importers and Pub- 
lishers of Foreign Works of Art, 137, Regent-street, 
NIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY: a Fac-simile 
Collection of Writings of all Nations, and of every age, 
obtained from documents of the highest authenticity, with re- 
spect to Graphic Art, or Charters, and MSS. existing in the 
Archives and Public Libraries of France, Italy, Germany, and 
Great Britain, copied and coloured on the spot from the Ori- 
ginals, by M. SILV 3; and accompanied with Historical 
and Descriptive Favhaes ations, by Messrs. CHAMPOLLION 
FIGEAC and AIME CHAMPOLLION, Jun. 
This magnificent Work is now complete, in four volumes, 
large folio, on vellum paper, printed in colours and burnished 
gold ae silver, and contains 300 Plates and 600 pages of letter- 





The Rage of Vienna eres, 





general 








Among the remarkable historical papers which form a portion 
of this work, the following have been particularly noticed :— 
he celebrated Vatican Dante—the Missals of various Po 
those of John of France, the Duc de Berri, the Duke of Bed ‘aw 
of Louis X1., Charles v., St. Louis—the Prayer Book of Mary 
Stuart—the Bibles of Charlemagne. and of C harles-le-Chauve— 
the Herculaneum Porn —the Medicean Virgil—the Pandects of 
Justinian, and the Bible at Florence—the ‘Two Terences—the 
hree Virgils—the Republic of Cicero, and the Sallust of the 
Vatican—the Lactantius at Bologna—the Theodosian Codes of 
Paris and Munich—the Livy at Vienna—the Otfred, and other 
—— MSS. of Munich and Vienna—the Code of Laws of the 
mbard Kings—the Gregory, of Tours, and Egyptian Papyri of 
the Louvre—the letter of Dioscorides to Dorion—the Minne- 
singers—Chronicles of Froissart, Enguerrand de Monstrelet, and 
of St. Denis—Oppian—the Psalter of St. Germain, on coloured 
ible of Clem«at VII.—the Greek Dioscorides, 
ike remarkable for its antiquity and ys of execution—the 
Psalter presented os arlemagne to Pope Adrian I.—the richly 
ornamented gayers belonging to 0 gg 
the Lay used L by C harles V.—a Pheenician MS., ably 
dating from a period of twenty centuries rior to the : Obrien 
ra—Egyptian MSS., from the Temple of Ipsambert, seventeen 
centuries anterior to the last-mentioned period—the only three 
extant Hungarian $.—the Chivalrous Romance of Lancelot; 
an extensive Collection of MSS. of Antiquity, the Middle 
Ages, and of European and Oriental Nations, of the greatest in- 
terest to the learned men of Europe, and enlightened Govern- 
ments of all countries. 


Simpkin, Mi 








nm: 
Rivington; Duncan & ; Smith, Elder & o.i 
Conduit-street. 


toneman; J.S. Hodson ; Grant & 
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REVIEWS 


Textrinum Antiquorum: an Account of the Art 
of Weaving among the Ancients. Part I. On 
the Raw Materials used for Weaving. By 
J. Yates, M.A. Taylor & Walton. 

A history of the art of weaving and of the 

manufacture of cloth in modern times, might be 

easily brought within the compass of a single 
yolume. It would enumerate, in a brief chapter, 
the raw materials made use of ; it would then 
proceed to explain numerous inventions and 
processes So ingenious and refined that, even to 
the most knowing of the ancients, the majority 
of them would appear miraculous. Such a work, 
having to deal only with substantive facts and 
absolute knowledge, would lie, as we have 
already observed, within a narrow compass : 
but the history of the same useful art among the 
ancients, though, in itself, an incomparably 

rer theme, must extend to several volumes, 
en, forsooth, it rests on the lumber of ern- 
dition. The volume of the ‘Textrinum Anti- 
quorum,’ with which Mr. Yates has now fa- 
youred us, treats only of the raw materials ; his 
accounts of the ancient processes of dyeing, 
spinning, and weaving, which may be reasonably 
expected to be much more copious, are still to 
come. On reading this elaborate volume—the 
most learned treatise extant, we opine, on wool- 
gathering—we were forcibly struck with the 
extraordinary bias and false taste derived from 
what is called classical education, and with the 
difficulty which even able men often experience 
in looking on antiquity with any other than 
schoolboys’ eyes. 

A young savage, on arriving at the age when 
he must be fitted for society, loses one or two 
of his finger joints; some of his front teeth are 
knocked out by the wiseman of his tribe, and 
he is tattooed with the strictest attention to the 
customs of his forefathers. In some parts of 
the world, the provident parent compresses and 
flattens his child’s head betimes, lest, left to 
nature, it might grow to a dangerous size. It 
is said, that among the Hottentots, while that 
race were yet allowed to cling to the wisdom of 
their ancestors, boys were obliged to submit to 
aserious mutilation. Barbarous as these prac- 
tices may appear, there is something strikingly 
analogous to them in the established course of 
classical education. This is directly opposed 
tothe developement of the reasoning faculty, 
or of an independent and penetrating spirit. 
It wholly disregards the scope and tendencies 
of youthful curiosity. It crams the head with 
words and synthetic rules of grammar, memory 
and implicit faith being the only faculties exer- 
cised, until at length the accomplished youngster, 
having spent the best of his early years in learn- 


ing two dead languages, comes forth with a 
boyish knowledge of thatliterature, the brightest 
day of which had gone by before the com- 


mencement of the Christian era. Wonders 
have been since done in literature; still more 
mart and science; yet the hero of the Tripos 
prides himself only on his acquaintance with 
what was done two thousand years ago. As 
the savage thinks that tattooing hides his naked- 
hess, so the scholar imagines that Greek and 
Latin may pass for sound knowledge. The one 
believes, that the human skin was designed by 
nature to be scarred and punctured ; the other, 
that the mind requires to be loaded with verbal 
authorities, and to be broken down by early labour 
into a blind veneration for what is obscure, 
foreign, andantique. If practical education, like 
practical chemistry or mechanics, cheerfully 
accepted and promptly turned to account the 
continual progress of knowledge,—if its object 





were to teach as much as possible of whatever 
is best worth knowing, and not to adhere 
slavishly to a routine derived from barbarous 
ages—then the nineteenth century might be as 
remarkable for its genius and civilization as for 
its mechanical inventions. 

Such were the thoughts which involuntarily 
sprung up in our minds, on the poe: of the 
‘Textrinum Antiquorum,’ a work excellent of 
its kind, and we freely acknowledge also, of the 
best kind, according to the conventional scale 
of merit now in use for estimating such things. 
It is a work intended only for scholars, who will 
find in it ample proofs of extensive learning, 
great diligence, just discernment ‘ngeneral, and 
amiable feelings. But as even worthy Homer 
sometimes nods, so our author occasionally 
lapses into pedantry, and pours forth a flood 
of needless erudition “de lana caprina.”’ Yet, 
being thoroughly acquainted with his subject, 
as well as much in earnest, he necessarily com- 
mands attention ; we must, therefore, endeavour 
to rekindle our schoolboy admiration of learned 
texts, and proceed to analyze his volume. 

Weaving is defined by our author to be, “an 
art by which threads, of any substance, are 
crossed and interlaced so as to be arranged into 
a permanently expanded form—and thus to be 
adapted for covering other bodies.” It appears 
to us, that the following definition would be 
more clear and logical ; ‘‘ weaving is the art of 
interlacing two or more sets of parallel threads, 
so as to form cloth.” There are other processes 
which serve to unite fibrous subtances, so as to 
make either cloth, or an expanded fabric like 
it; these are, paper-making, felting, platting, 
netting, knitting, and sewing, each of which 
deserves, in a review of so important an inven- 
tion as that of cloth, a moment’s notice. 

Paper differs from cloth, inasmuch as it is not 
made by the systematic interweaving of threads 
or fibres, but simply by adhesion. The papyrus 
(which has given its name to paper) is now a 
scarce plantin Egypt, whence it may be reason- 
ably inferred, that some care was taken to 
propagate it in ancient times, when it seems 
to have been abundant. From the simplicity 
of the process of making it, paper may be 
naturally supposed to have preceded woven 
cloth, and in so dry a climate as Egypt it might 
well serve for clothing. The islanders of the 
Pacific Ocean clothe themselves in paper, for 
such is the correct denomination, as Mr. Yates 
justly remarks, of whatis usually called Tahitian 
or Otaheitan cloth. In an appendix on the 
invention of linen-paper, our author points out 
the curious fact, that till the end of the eleventh 
century, when cotton-paper came into use, the 
Egyptian Arabs supplied Europe with linen- 
paper, made, in a great measure, from the in- 
exhaustible stores of cloth found enwrapping 
the mummies in the catacombs. Before we 
leave the subject of paper, it may be worth 
while to remark, that however inventions mul- 
tiply, language remains an almost ineffaceable 
monument of primitive simplicity. Paper was 
originally the name of the plant, the leaves of 
which were used for writing on; from Byblus, 
or Biblus, the early Greek form of the name 


Papyrus, we have the word Bible, the book. | 


The Latin Liber, and German Buch, book, 
both signified the inner bark of a tree. 

On the subject of Felting, our author ob- 
serves— 


“ We find mention of felt in the Iliad, and it was | 


abundantly used by the Greeks and Romans in all 
subsequent times. Plato speaks of the art of felting, 
and distinguishes it both from sewing and from weav- 
ing. According to Herodotus the Scythians had felted 
coverings for their tents, a custom still found among 
their successors, the Tartars, Felting appears to have 
preceded weaving. It is certainly a much ruder and 


simpler process: and, when we consider both the long 
prevalence of the art among the pastoral inhabitants 
of the ancient Scythia, and the extensive use of its 
products among them so as to be employed even for 
their habitations, perhaps we shall be right in consider- 
ing felting as the appropriate invention of this 
people.” 

He supposes the English word Felt to be a par- 
ticiple, the root or verb of which had a common 
— with the Greek verb 7Aéw, to compress ; 
and, in fact, Felt may be described as a paper 
made from animal substances, hair and fur, by 
agglutination and compression. But when we 
consider that the Greek and German names of 
Felt have not the form of participles, we feel 
compelled to veject this supposition, and rather 
to assume,—what a pears to us more consonant 
with the aieeae of language,—that the 
original signification of the name Felt was fac- 
titious skin, and that the primitive sense of the 
verb zt\éw, was to make a skin. This hypo- 
thesis explains at once the close oceateati 
observable in every language, between the 
names for Felt and Skin, or, in vulgar parlance, 
Pelt. Felt was not intended as an imitation of 
bare or naked skin, but rather of what is de- 
scribed in the Shakspearian expression “ my 
fell of hair.” Now it is worthy of remark, that 
Egyptian paper, made of vegetable tissues laid, 
for firmness sake, at right angles to each other, 
and pressed together, would suggest at once, 
from its visible texture, the art of weaving cloth: 
and also, that northern nations, conversant with 
furred skins and peltries, could hardly fail of 
attempting to imitate those natural commodities, 
by fixing hair with glue; and of thus arriving 
at the art of making felt. Our author's ap- 
pendix on Felting contains a very curious and 
ample dissertation on the hats of the ancients, 
from which scholars will derive both amuse- 
ment and instruction. Speaking of Mercury’s 
Arcadian hat, he makes a remark which seems 
to reflect on the perverseness of fashion, or else 
of antiquarian taste; or, pote. we may con- 
sider it as indicating the classical origin of 
the “shocking bad hat.” He says, ‘“ These 
hats, with a brim of but small dimensions, agree 
most exactly in appearance with the cheapest 
hats of undyed felt now made in England, and 
which are sold in the shops for oy nine- 
pence, or a shilling each, On the heads of the 
rustics and artificers in our streets and lanes, 
we often see forms the exact counterpart of 
those which we most admire in the works of 
ancient art.” 

The arts of Platting and Netting do not call 
for any remark. To the nets of the ancients, 
our author devotes an appended chapter, replete 
with curious learning. The ingenious process 
of Knitting (etymologically the same as knotting) 
was unknown to the ancients; it is supposed to 
have been invented in Scotland, towards the 
close of the fifteenth century. Of Sewing, there 
is but little to be said at present; our author 
promises to treat in detail, in a future volume, 
of the stitches of the ancients. We may, how- 
ever, venture to observe, that the art, or;-to 
speak carefully on so grave a subject, the science 
of tailoring is the peculiar glory of modern 
civilization. In this path, wherein now lies the 
| chief rivalry of European nations, the Greeks 
| had advanced but little beyond the savage state. 
| They had no idea of style or fashion ; they knew 
| not the worth of buttons, still less of padding ; 
| and of cutting out, they were absolutely ignorant. 








| The citizens of Athens, assembled in their public 
square, would, if seen with modern eyes, be 
mistaken for aset of unhappy somnambulists, in 
slippers, here and there a night-cap, and with 
| sheets fantastically wrapped round t hem. Plato, 
| who speculated so much on things invisible, 
| yet says nothing of invisible wigs; he does in- 
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form us, however, that sewing was a process 
used chiefly by the leather-cutter. Hence, the 
Latin rere | Sutor (the Scottish Souter) came 
to signify properly a shoemaker; and, indeed, 
the term shoe (the German Schuh includes 
gloves also) originally meant simply that 
(leather) which was sewed. 

We have now arrived at the process of Weaving, 
or rather at the subject preliminary toit, namely, 
the weaver’s Raw Materials. Abel, we all know, 
was a keeper of sheep. This particular of the 
antediluvian records, however, has unaccount- 
ably escaped the notice of our author, who 
elsewhere fearlessly pushes his inquiries up to 
the Creation. Thus he argues, that man and 
mutton were created together, as follows— 

* As all the circumstances, which throw any light 
upon the question, conspire to render it probable, 
that the above mentioned (the Caucasian) variety of 
the human race first inhabited part of the high land 
of central Asia, soit is remarkable, that our domestic 
sheep and goats may with the greatest probability be 
referred to the same stock with certain wild animals, 
which now overspread those regions. The sheep is 
regarded as specifically the same with the Argali; 
and in the opinion of Pallas, which has been very 
generally adopted by zoologists, the goat is the same 
with the A®gagrus, a gregarious quadruped, which 
occupies the loftiest parts of the mountains extend- 
ing from the Caucasus to the South of the Caspian 
Sea, and thence to the North of India. Indeed, it 
appears to me, that the history of these animals is so 
interwoven with the history of man, thatthose natural- 
istshave not reasoned quite correctly, whohave thought 
it necessary to refer the first origin of either of them 
to any wild stock at all. They assume, that these 
quadrupeds first existed in an undomesticated- state, 
that is, entirely apart from man and independent of 
him ; that, as he advanced in civilization, as his wants 
multiplied, and he became more ingenious and active 
in inventing methods of supplying them, the thought 
struck him, that he might obtain from these wild 
beasts the materials of his food and clothing; and 
that he therefore caught and confined some of them, 
and in the course of time rendered them by cultiva- 
tion more and more suitable to his purposes. This 
opinion does not appear to me to rest upon any 
sufficient basis. We have no reason to assume, that 
man and the two lesser kinds of horned cattle were 
originally independent of one another. So far as 
geology supplies any evidence, it is in favour of the 
supposition, that these quadrupeds and man belong 
to the same epoch. No properly fossil bones either 
of the sheep or goat have yet been found, and we 
have no reason to believe, that these animals were 
produced until the creation of man. But, as we 
Must suppose, that man was created perfect and full- 
grown and with those means of subsistence around 
him, which his nature and constitution require, I can 
see no reason why the sheep and the goat may not 
have been created in such a state as to be adapted 
to be immediately used by him both for clothing and 
for food, or why it should be considered more probable 
that they were at first entirely wild.” 

Now we confess that we can see no ground 
for supposing man to be more intimately con- 
nected with, or more closely allied to, “the 
two lesser kinds of horned cattle,” than to the 
ass or ape: and as to his wants, we wonder 
how our author could have taken so narrow a 
view of the resources and capabilities of human 
nature. We cannot admit that mutton and 
woollen wage are anywhere to be reckoned 
among the absolute necessaries of life. As to 


our author’s geological arguments, they are, at 


best, but negative. 


of years, to a very narrow locality, like the great 
jumping animal said to have been recently 
discovered near the Rocky Mountains by Mr. 
Audubon. Animals thus led forth from their 
retreats and diffused by man will appear geo- 
logically to be coeval with him. In short, we 
cannot admit the needless dogma propounded 
by our author; and we think it better not to 


In fact, we can easily un- | 
derstand that the sheep, in its original wild state, | 
may have been confined, for some thousands | 





venture so near the source as to endanger reason 
on the confines of an adverse principle. 

Our author having laid it down, that sheep 
and goats, tame and used to be butchered, were 
from the beginning, the humble companions of 
the Caucasian race of mankind (of the less 
favoured and sheepless races, he says nothing), 
goes on to show that these animals were reared, 
and that a pastoral mode of life prevailed, from 
a very early age, throughout Central and 
Western Asia, Southern Europe, and a great 
part of Africa. The extensive region here in- 
dicated, was the country of Wool. In Egypt, 
Colchis, and Belgium, flax was grown andlinen 
manufactured. The north of Europe produced 
hemp. China was clad in silk: India in cotton. 
The host of authorities which our author brings 
forward to show, that sheep and goats were bred 
in the various countries, extending from Central 
Asia to Cape Finisterre, would be enough to 
establish the fact, even if any one were to think 
of disputing it. Indeed, it appears to us, that 
the prevalence of pastoral habits, under favour- 
able circumstances of soil and climate, might 
have been, to a great extent, taken for granted. 
However, the erudition of the subject is our 
author’s appropriate fleece, and he certainly 
applies the shears very closely and scrupulously. 
Occasionally, also, he exercises the right, long 
claimed by classic scholars, of interpreting the 
ancients, as if their language, necessarily free 
from misconception, vulgar error or rhetorical 
licence, were to be considered as purely oracular. 
Thus a couplet of Festus Avienus, which may 
be thus translated— 

With herds and flocks around, the busy throng 

Gather the fleecy do wn, the woods among— 
appears to our author to be a distinct testimony, 
that “about a.p. 400, the Seres, the probable 
ancestors of the Chinese, employed themselves 
in the care of sheep at the same time that they 
were devoted to the production of silk”! Nothing 
certainly could be Rather from the Latin poet’s 
or versifier’s mind than to depose as to any such 
facts. We might as well cite Lalla Rookh to 
prove that the torch-race is a Persian custom ; 
or maintain, on the authority of Wieland’s Obe- 
ron, that Montmartre is on the south side of 
Paris ; or appeal to a Dutch master’s picture of 
Dives and Lazarus, to shew that harpsichords 
were invented before the Christian era. Here is 
another instance of passive submission to the 
best authorities :— 

“Tt is impossible to conceive a more striking differ- 
ence in manners and institutions than that which 
must have presented itself to the traveller in very 
ancient times, when on crossing the Isthmus of Suez 
he passed from the deserts of Arabia and Idumea to 
the richly cultivated and populous plains of Egypt. 
According to the statement above quoted from an 
ancient historian, the wandering tribes of Nabaioth 
were forbidden by a positive law to till the ground or 
to construct settled habitations, and they lived on the 
produce of their flocks, which they continually led 
from place to place in pursuit of pasture adapted to 
the season of the year. The Egyptians, on the con- 
trary, appear to have been originally under a pro- 
hibition of exactly the opposite kind, since they 
cultivated the ground with care, excelled most other 
nations in all the arts of life, and produced the most 
splendid proofs of their architectural skill, but were 
not allowed to keep flocks of sheep and goats. That 
this was the case at the time when Jacob took his 
family to sojourn in Egypt, is evident from their 
application to Pharaoh on arriving in the land of 
Goshen, which was on the eastern border of Egypt 
adjoining Palestine and Arabia, to be permitted to 
remain there on the ground, that from their youth 
they had been accustomed to tend flocks, whereas 
*every shepherd was an abomination to the Egyp- 
tians.’” 

The ancient historian here referred to, (Dio- 
dorus Siculus,) has related not a few fables, but 
not one more egregiously absurd or inadmissi- 





ble, than that of the Nabateanlaw. We migh, 
as well talk of the Gipsies restraining themselye, 
by law from building ships of war, or church 
or courts of justice. It was not in the ps 
of Arabia, nor among a wild unparliamen 
people, that the vice of superfluous legislation 
sprung up. Then as to the prohibition of ay 
opposite kind, directed to the Egyptians, there 
is not the slightest ground for believing that it 
ever existed. We adverted to this more parti- 
cularly because we have elsewhere seen the 
sentence, ‘Every shepherd was an aboming. 
tion unto the Egyptians,” similarly misunder. 
stood and misapplied. It is not the occupation 
of the individtual shepherd, which is here 
intended, but the national habit of a pastoral 
nomad life. The Egyptians, a nation of indus. 
trious cultivators, hated the Bedwin of the 
neighbouring deserts, as the farmer hates the 
Gipsies. They hated the pastoral tribes, in fact, 
as thieves and robbers. The same hatred of 
“the Shepherd,” may be observed everywhere 
along the borders of the great African deserts; 
or, to illustrate the matter still more forcibly, 
witness the inextinguishable hatred borne by 
the people of La Plata to the Indians of the 
Pampas. It is no wonder then that our author 
is obliged to admit that ‘“ the Nabatzean law was 
far more effectual towards the attainment of its 
object than the Egyptian.” In fact, the Naba- 
tans never thought of tilling the desert, while 
the Egyptians, on the other hand, did actually 
keep sheep; nay, more, the Egyptian term for 
shepherd, Pi-men, appears to us more likely to 
be the root of the Greek wor than any quasi 
derivation suggested by the lexicons. Startling 
as this may seem, we shall even acknowledge 
our suspicion that the name of the shepherd, 
was not the only term belonging to pastoral life 
which the Greeks derived from Egypt or the 
Libyan desert immediately adjoining. 

In speaking of the pastoral state among the 
Greeks, our author again resigns himself wholly 
to authorities and to imagination. Thus he 
says:— 

“ Arcadia claims our especial consideration, because 
in it the shepherd life assumed that peculiar form, 
which has been the subject of so much admiration 
both in ancient and modern times. Here the lively 
genius and imaginative disposition common to the 
Greek nation were directed to the daily contempla- 
tion of the most beautiful and romantic varieties of 
mountain and woodland scenery, and hence their 
employments, their pleasures, and their religion, all 
acquired a rustic character, highly picturesque and 
tasteful, and, as it appears to me, generally favourable 
to the developement of the domestic and social virtues 
To attempt a full investigation of this subject, and to 
show in what degree the want of higher attainments 
in religious knowledge and moral cultivation was 
supplied by the peculiar rites, ideas, and customs of 
Arcadia, would lead me too far from my proper 
object.” 

It is not easy indeed to prove from the Greek 
writers, that the Arcadians were conside 
superior, or even equal to their neighbours, yet 
our author, fearless in his advocacy, assures Us 
with the utmost gravity that “they make no 
figure in Grecian history, because they were too 
wise to take part in the irrational contests which 
continually embroiled the ae states. 
These sapient shepherds, devoted wholly to the 
calm, wool-gathering philosophy, had neverthe- 
less a taint of ruggedness about them, to remove 
which they were obliged to exercise themselves 
in singing and dancing till they were thirty years 
of age. Their songs and dances doubtless re- 
sembled those of the Caffers and other savage 
nations, who laudably cultivate such means of 
arriving at “softness and refinement of man- 
ners.” Thatthe march of intellect or of morals 
can be accelerated by piping or whistling, ' 
what we shall never believe, however eloquently 
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—————— 
k writers, ever ready to confound figures of 


h with facts, may have stated that crude 
opinion. In the busy or iron age of Greece, 
Arcadia, a mountainous tract of the interior, 


was supposed to remain still in the condition of 


the golden age ; and its glens, undisturbed by the 
din of party-politics, were invested by imagina- 
tion with a charm which did not really belong 
to them. Whatever our author may say in 
favour of Arcadian morality and refinement, 
we have against him the combined voices of 
Horace and Lord Byron,— 
« Arcades ambo ; id est, blackguards both.” 
In this volume of raw materials, there are 
some dozen pages devoted to the God Pan, the 

uliar divinity of Arcadia. Perhaps by par- 
ticipating in the nature of the goat, he properly 
came within the limits of the subject-matter; 
yet we are not here informed whether Pan ever 
sheared or clipt himself; had he done so, and 
made himself nether —_ of his own shaggy 
hair, we might then have justly styled him the 
first inventor of the principle of a sinking fund. 
He had a humorous style of dancing, and much 
agi according to our author, who, speaking 
of a bas-relief, on which the Arcadian god anda 
goat are represented butting at one another, 
observes with much naiveté, “if the goat and 
he are fighting with their horns, it is certainly 
. rt.” 

e name for goats’-hair cloths in Hebrew 
and Syriac is shac or sac, whence the Greeks 
and Romans respectively got the words doxdc¢ 
(as-sac) and saccus; this coarse cloth being 
chiefly used for making bags. Our words sack 
and shaggy, are obviously from the same source. 
Thus it appears that the sackcloth of which we 
read in Scripture, was properly cloth made of 
goats’ hair. The fine goats’ hair produced in 
cold climates, and which is now manufactured 
in Kashmir and Angora, seems to have been 
unknown to the ancients. 

On the subject of silk our author’s researches 
are able and satisfactory, but somewhat too 
learned for our pages. His dissertations are not 
all of silk but more like the “ fustian heretofore 
on satin.” From this branch of his inquiry the 
following paragraph is, however, worth extract- 
Sie 


5 — 

“A diploma of Ethelbert, King of Kent, mentions 
‘Armilausia holoserica,’ proving that silk was known 
in England at the end of the sixth century. The 
usual dress of the earliest French kings seems to have 
been a linen shirt and linen drawers next to the skin; 
over these a tunic, probably of fine wool, which had 
aborder of silk, ornamented sometimes with gold or 
precious stones; and over this a sagum, which was 
fastened with a fibula upon the right shoulder. Egin- 
hart informs us, that Charlemagne wore a tunic, or 
vest, with a silken border (limbo serico).” 

Our author strives hard, and successfully, to 
prove that the spartum of the ancients, employed 
in making cordage and coarse cloth, was the 
Spanish Broom. The name Esparto (whence 

rtero) is now indeed applied in Spain, to a 
erent plant; but confusion of name might 
easily take place between two plants of similar 
wes, The following account of what may be 
done in this way, with Spanish broom, will pro- 
bably be new to most of our readers :— 

“In order to establish this point I now proceed 
to mention the evidence respecting the application of 
ttosuch uses, It has been employed for making 
cloth in Turkey, in Italy, and in the South of France, 
but in circumstances, which were either especially 
favourable to the manufacture, or where flax could 
tot be cultivated. It is manufactured into shirts in 
Albania, according to Dr. Sibthorp. Nearly a cen- 
tury ago Pope Benedict XIV. brought a colony of 
Albanians to inhabit a barren and desolate portion of 

territory on the sea-coast. Here they obtained 
4 very fine, strong, durable thread from the Broom 
- Nettle, and used it, when woven, in place of 


an account of the manufacture of broom-bark in the 
vicinity of Lucca, where the hills, called Monte 
Cascia, are covered with this plant. ‘ Formerly,’ he 
says, ‘the people derived no other advantage from 
the shrub than to feed sheep and goats with it, and to 
heat their stoves and furnaces, But their ingenuity 
and industry have now made it far more profitable. 
They steep the twigs for some days in the thermal 
waters of Bagno a Acqua near Lucca. After this 
process the bark is easily stript off, and it is then 
combed and otherwise treated like flax. It becomes 
finer than hemp could be made; it is easily dyed of 
any colour, and may be used for garments of any 
kind.’ In the vicinity of Pisa, we find that the 
twigs of the Spanish Broom were in like manner 
soaked in the thermal waters, and that a coarse cloth 
was manufactured from the bark, But the manufac- 
ture has been carried to a far greater extent in the 
South of France. In the Journal de Physique, a 
minute and highly curious account is here given of 
the mode of preparing the fibres, which is practised 
by the inhabitants of all the villages in the vicinity 
of Lodéve in Bas Languedoc. The shrub abounds 
on the barren hills of that region, and all that the 
people do to favour its growth is to sow the seed in 
the driest places, where scarce any other plant can 
vegetate. After being cut, the twigs are dried in the 
sun, then beaten, macerated in water, and treated in 
the same way as flax or hemp. The coarser thread 
is used to make bags for holding the legumes, corn, 
&c.; the finer for making sheets, napkins, and shirts. 
The peasants in this district use no other kind of 
linen, not being acquainted with the culture either 
of flax or hemp. The ground is too dry and unpro- 
ductive to suit these plants. The linen made of the 
Spanish Broom is as supple as that made from hemp ; 
it might be even as beautiful as real linen, if more 
pains were taken with it. It becomes whiter, the 
oftener it is washed. It is rarely sold, each family 
making it for its own use. The stalks, after the 
rind has been separated from them, are tied in small 
bundles, and sold for lighting fires. They are also 
used as matches (allumettes), but are not so good for 
this purpose as hemp-stalks, although the latter do 
not make so good a fire.” 

We leave untouched the subjects of cotton, 
hemp, the mallow, asbestus and other fibrous 
substances, anciently used in weaving. Our 
author discusses them with a learning and 
conscientiousness, which leave little to be de- 
sired by those who feel a near interest in such 
inquiries ; but these alone, we suspect, will relish 
his labours, or will venture to ascend to the 
mysteries of weaving, when even the raw mate- 
rials cost so much study. 















































































The Life of George Brummell, Esq., commonly 
called Beau Brummell. By Captain Jesse. 

2 vols. Saunders & Otley. 

Ir “manners make the man,” as some “ gen- 
tleman’s gentleman” has said or sung, here we 
have the type of a curious species of the genus 
homo. ‘The biography of Beau Brummell 
sheweth how indolence, impertinence, starch, 
oenges and presumption, could place a low- 

orn, vulgar man, on the throne of London 
fashionable society, and keep him there for 
almost twenty years. To this triumph, indeed, 
succeeded debt, expatriation, mendicancy, and, 
finally, idiocy, too pitiable for comment, or even 
contemplation. In these few lines, the life of 
Brummell has been told; and it is questionable 
whether it was worth the telling at greater 
length. Since, however, it has been laid before 
us, in two octavo volumes, we must do our best 
with it; whether for entertainment or instruc- 
tion, let the reader decide for himself. 

The grandfather of Beau Brummell was a 
shopkeeper of some sort, it is said a pastry-cook, 
in Bury Street, St. James’s—his father, a man 
whom quickness and obliging manners advanced 
from the penman of a lodging-house, to a pri- 
vate secretaryship under Lord North. The 
“line”? taken by the Beau, and his success in 





Trombelli, who relates this fact, also gives 
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the Regency—nay, the Heir Apparent himself, 
“the first gentleman in Europe”—would not 
shine out in all its glory, without this notice of 
the point whence he started. The first reminis- 
cence of the Beau’s life is possibly the purest mani- 
festation of natural feeling registered in its annals, 
When on a visit to Aunt Brawn, “ he was, one 
day, guilty of crying bitterly—because he could 
not eat any more of her ample damson tart”! 
We are told little else of his early days—save 
that his father, in process of time, became high 
sheriff of Berkshire, and dying, bequeathed, 
to the gourmet in embryo, a fortune of more 
than twenty thousand pounds. A brother and 
sister, endowed with like liberal portions, are 
mentioned as still surviving; but it may be 
gathered from Capt. Jesse’s record, that during 
his butterfly career, the Beau “sunk the con- 
nexion,” and that when that career ended in 
grub-hood, they returned the compliment. Other- 
wise the details of the wretchedness and desti- 
tution of his last days are inexplicable. 

The Beau was sent to Eton in the year 1790, 
and there made himself notorious for “ his quiet, 
gentlemanly manners and ready wit, as well 
as for the excessive neatness of his personal 
appearance.” According to the scanty me- 
moranda gathered from schoolfellows, he was 
never flogged, though eminent for idleness: he 
was renowned, too, for the exquisite manner in 
which he toasted bread and cheese. At Oriel 
College, to which he was transferred, the same 
agreeable and innocuous characteristics ripened 
into a nobler perfection. He had already, it 
seems, recommended himself to the Heir Aves 
rent by his heartless wit: and when he left 
college, at the age of sixteen, it was to enter 
life, through the portals of Carlton House, as a 
cornet in the Prince’s own regiment, the Tenth 
Hussars; and as an avowed favourite with its 
commander. 

Preferment so sudden to a social position of 
such rare brilliancy, is a perilous blessing, 
enough to turn stronger heads than George 
Brummell’s. His it turned to folly, epicureanism, 
selfishness, and insolence, played off beneath a 
mask of coolness so impenetrable as to make 
wise men laugh at him as “a humourist,” 
while fools of quality accepted him as some- 
thing so superfine, as to be admired and imi- 
tated. His dicta about coat collars, tooth- 
picks, cooks, and fashionable localities, were 
quoted as oracular; his notice was a favour 
in which the great ones of the earth rejoiced! 
It is a rare thing to read the history of an auto- 
crat who never did one friendly action, indulged 
in one solitary kindly impulse, or said one 
courteous word, in the memory of which social 
outrages are sometimes forgiven. Unlike other 
arbiters of elegance, in whom a taste for trifles 
has been but one of the thousand expressions of 
genius; in whom whimsical extravagance has 
been accompanied by reckless generosity ; and 
wit as often sparkled forth to defend as to attack; 
Brummell was but a consistent egotist—a_per- 
sonified Absurdity, who did ill-natured things 
for his own selfish benefit. Take him from his 
small routine of small fashion, his exclusive 
jargon, his “‘lavations,” as Pelham called them, 
and his linen, and the utter poverty of the 
creature became evident. He hated the army 
because of its hair-powder; he black-balled 
country gentlemen at Watier’s, “ because their 
boots stunk of horse-dung and_blacking.” 
Blacking, by the way, was a “ruling passion 
strong in death!” and we find him, when, in his 
old age, he received pauper’s alms meted out 
to him by a grocer, wrangling for his French 
pelish, with an agony which only idiocy could 
calm into indifference. He collected snuff- 
boxes ; also canes; danced neatly ; wrote album 
verses—shot down two tame pigeons at Cheve~ 
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ley—awed young girls at Almack’s—avenged 
himself upon independent Mrs. Thompsons, by 
affecting to mistake them for Mrs. Johnsons— 
wondered at the assurance of people who asked 
him to dinner, and sat down at their own tables 
—played practical jokes upon foreigners (this 
pattern to the first gentleman in Europe!)—in- 
sulted people whose names were odd—cut the 
Prince of Wales! (this last was the great 
achievement of his life—his Waterloo)—gam- 
bled, and lost his thirty thousand—and, after 
eighteen years spent in these works of wisdom 
and benevolence, on the morning of May the 
17th, 1816, in the thirty-eighth year of his age 
—the public, that had so long been watching, 
open-mouthed, the rocket, found only the stick ; 
and learnt that the Beau was gone—whether to 
Calais, Constantinople, or Coventry, it mattered 
little. 

Beau Brummell died in 1840: for four and 
twenty mortal years, then, was his decline and 
fall spun out. At first, during his residence at 
Calais, he displayed “some lively touches of 
his London favour:” fitted up his rooms with 
buhl, and satin, and Sévres, assisted by his 
English friends, who thought, asdid Pepys about 
Lady Elizabeth’s brocade gown, that “it was fit 
the poor wretch should have something to con- 
tent him withal.’”’ He wore his rudeness, too, 
‘“‘ with a difference” during the earlier period 
of his exile; and it soon indeed became politic 
in him to insult and ridicule merely the smaller 
birds of passage, since rich people, if too roughly 
handled, might withhold the “ponies,” the wine, 
and the petits plats by which his ruin was re- 
tarded. Nor was he without grave occupations ; 
the opus to which he devoted his retirement 
being a screen on which he pasted pretty pictures, 
and arranged portraits of his contemporaries, 
emblems, &c., so as to ‘‘ mean mischief.” But in 


— of all these vigorous efforts to do battle 
h 


with calamity, it would ooze out to acquaint- 
ances who fell upon him unawares, that the 
man who had owned to “ once having eaten a 
pea,” was driven to “ goose at four,’’ with an 
extremely vulgar-looking Englishman. Debts 
gathered round him with a greater certainty 
than alms, and when his old crony, The Prince, 
— through Calais, on his way to Germany, 
ashionable audacity had declined to the point 
of nervously awaiting royal notice, and a royal 
rouleau! The end, however, was not yet. 

Eventually it became agreed among a certain 
set, that ‘‘something must be done for Brum- 
mell,” and after having lingered ‘“ fourteen 
years in a dirty fishing town,” behold him once 
again in the King’s service, Consul at Caen, on 
a salary of four hundred a year! Ere, however, 
he could leave Calais, there were a few trifles 
to be paid for—blacking, starch, perfumery, 
and the like; and on such a moderate scale had 
his expenditure been, while there, that after 
saddling the official income with the debt, there 
was just 80/. a-year remaining for Caen and the 
Consulate! The Beau, ere he entered upon his 
new sphere, was obliged to visit Paris, and was 
enabled to reach the French metropolis free of 
expense, under the conduct of a Kings mes- 
senger; but he returned thence in a carriage, 
‘* with four horses, two postilions, and his valet 
Sélégue in the rumble! having ordered at Da- 
bert’s an enamelled gold snuff-box,’’ which, 
when made, was to cost “ two thousand five 
hundred franes—more than his year’s income.” 
If this trait of his magnificent spirit were to 
meet the eye of those disagreeable people ‘who 
call things by their right names,” there is no 
saying what odd remarks might not be made 
upon it! Not that his biographer is either un- 
willing or unable to speak plainly. 

Need we dwell upon the close of this “ tra- 
gical-comical comical-tragical scene individ- 





able’? or detail how the Beau became civiller 
and more civil, at Caen, since his appetite for 
dainties was not dulled by age; whereas his 
debts increased, and passers-by, “ with ponies,” 
were more rare than at Calais—how his Consulate 
was taken from him—and vulgar hands laid 
hold upon his cambric, and thrust him into 
prison ;—how there he humbly consorted with a 
provincial sub-editor and a broken-down valet ; 
wrote to beg macaroons and jellies from sym- 
pathetic creatures who had “ taken up the won- 
drous tale” of the Duchesses and Ladies he had 
patronized in his palmy days—how the Vice- 
consul, good Mr. Armstrong the grocer, became 
his Magnus Apollo, and carried round the beg- 
ging box for him—how he was thereby released, 
and dwindled and drivelled into premature old 
age and imbecility, accepting champagne at the 
table d’héte, at which he was set by way of de- 
coy, from ‘‘ breast-pins” which in former days 
would have made him expire, and waistcoats 
“ that erst his gentle soul had loathed.” The 
last flash of his old spirit was his throwing out 
of the window a flannel wrapper, which had 
been provided for him in place of the shawl 
dressing-gown his fancy had pictured :—unless 
we are to accept as such those ghastly evening 
parties which he subsequently gave; when, his 
reason gone, he would have a card-table dressed 
and lighted, and cause his nurse and attendant 
to announce his fashionable friends of former 
times! while he himself “sate by the hearth 
alone.” The last stages were through even 
darker gloom and mire. - Palsy had not only 
shattered the intellect, but destroyed his phy- 
sical powers; and the man who had spent a 
fourth of his waking day at his silver toilette, 
and more than a fourth of his latter income on 
perfumes, died,—a loathsome object, whom 
even hospital nurses declined to approach! 
There is no parting from this book with levity 
—even of manner; and not the least melan- 
choly of the impressions with which we close it, 
is the belief that it will have been written in 
vain. Folly will have its victims to the end of 
time—though few will be so heartless, so mean, 
so guiltless of the qualities which fascinate, 
though but for a time, and excite some feeling of 
regret, however slight, as Beau Brummell! 





Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition. 
Comprising a Description of a Tour through 
Texas. By G. W. Kendall. 

(Second Notice.) 

Wuat a moral this book reads on human life. 

How anxious were these Texans to surmount 

the delays and evils of their prairie-wanderings, 

little suspecting that at the end of them cruelty, 
treachery, and death awaited their arrival. 

How great, too, is the power of human patience. 

The victim of all these sufferings retains, after 

he has got through them, a merry heart, and 

indites their record with the charitable design of 

“amusing” others, and carries it so far out as 

to introduce, wherever he can, such instances of 


| the ludicrous and such portraitures of eccentric 


character, as fell within the scope of his experi- 
ence. This is a remarkable trait of the book, 
and we regret that our limits do not permit us 
to bring it out in the manner it deserves. But 
the main interest of the narrative is so grave as 
to absorb that of the accessories. 

At the commencement of the second volume, 
we find our Texan captives at Fray Cristobal, 
with a journey of ninety miles before them, 
through which their brutal conductor, Salezar, 
said aloud they were to be driven without sleep 
or food, and as there was no water on the 
route, he advised such as had gourds or can- 
teens to fill them before setting out. They 
journeyed till dark, and through a night so cold 
that the most violent exercise could not keep 





them warm. A water-gourd, holding some two 
quarts, which Mr. Kendall had filled at start. 
ing, after taking a hearty draught at the river 
slipped from his benumbed fingers, and was 
dashed to pieces on the frozen ground :— 


“About nine o'clock at night (continues oy 
author) we met a regiment of dragoons, under (ol, 
Muijioz, on their way from Durango to Santa F¢. 
troops that had been despatched by the Central 
Government to take part in any hostilities that 
might occur with the Texans. Being from a more 
southern and temperate climate, they suffered ex. 
cessively from the cold,so much so that many of 
them were leading their horses and setting fire to 
every little tuft of palm or dry grass on either side 
of the road. Around these blazing tufts, and scat. 
tered along the road for miles, were to be seen knots 
of half-frozen dragoons, mingled with a large number 
of women, who always follow the Mexican soldiery 
on a march. How the latter, who were but half 
clad even in the warmest climate, could withstand 
the bitter cold of that dreary night, is to me incom. 
prehensible. Wild and picturesque was the scene 
presented by the train of roadside fires, each with a 
little bevy huddling and shivering around the red- 
glaring and fitful lights, the lengthened and flitting 
shadows coming and going, and losing themselves in 
the sombre obscuration of night. There would be 
seen the officer, cloaked and blanketed, standing 
side by side with one of his men; the head of the 
latter covered with a clumsy, bearskin dragoon cap, 
while he would share his sky-blue military cloak with 
some woman who had followed him, mayhap, from 
the tierra caliente, or sunny south, and was now, for 
the first time, visiting the region of snow. As tuft 
after tuft would fall away at the touch of fire, the 
wild group would hurry on to others, soon kindle 
them, and as they in turn would suddenly flash up, 
blaze for a few moments, and then as suddenly expire, 
away they would hie to the next. Eldrich and 
spectre faces came and vanished on that barren moor, 
that did strongly remind me of the witch scenes in 
Macbeth. While standing around these fires some 
of the dragoons informed our men that they had met 
Col. Cooke’s party near Chihuahua, and that they 
were well treated on the road. There was consola- 
tion in this, for we had heard many rumours of the 
bad treatment we might expect on the other side of 
the Paso del Norte. The sufferings, the horrors of 
that dreadful night upon the Dead Man’s Journey 
cannot soon be effaced from the memory of those 
who endured them. Although my sore and blistered 
feet, and still lame ankle, pained me excessively, it 
was nothing to the biting cold and the helpless drow- 
siness which cold begets. No halt was called—had 
any of us fallen asleep by the roadside after midnight, 
it would have been the sleep of death. Towards 
daylight many of the prisoners were fairly walking in 
their sleep and staggering about, from one side of the 
road to the other, like so many drunken men, Com- 
pletely chilled through, even their senses were be- 
numbed, and they would sink by the roadside and 
beg to be left behind, to sleep and to perish. A 
stupor, a perfect indifference for life, came over many 
of us, and the stronger found employment in rousing 
and assisting the weaker. Anxiously did we walt 
the coming of the sun, for that would at least bring 
warmth and animation to our paralyzed limbs and 
faculties. Daylight came at last, and with it came 
a halt of an hour, to bring up the stragglers and count 
the prisoners. By the time the last of us were up 
the trumpet again sounded the advance, and once 
more we were upon the road. Tewards noon, we 
passed the Dead Man’s Lake, or Lake of Death, its 
bed perfectly dry. The coolness of the weather, 
however, and the fact that we had nothing’ to eat, 
prevented that thirst which in a warmer temperature 
would have caused sufferings of a nature that cannot 
be described. As the sun was about setting, those 
of us who were in front were startled by the report 
of two guns, following each other in quick succession. 
We turned to ascertain the cause, and soon found 
that a poor, unfortunate man, named Golpin, a mer- 
chant, who had joined the expedition with a small 
amount of goods, had been shot by the rear-guard 
for no other reason than that he was too sick and 
weak to keep up! He had made a bargain with one 
of the guard to ride his mule a short distance for 
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ghich he was to give him his only shirt! While in 
the act of taking it off, Salezar ordered a soldier to 
shoot him. The first ball only wounded the wretched 
man, but the second killed him instantly, and he fell, 
with his shirt still about his face. Golpin was a 
citizen of the United States, and reached Texas a 
short time before the departure of the expedition. 


He appeared to be a harmless, inoffensive man, of 


delicate constitution, and during a greater part of the 
time we were upon the road, before the capture of 
the expedition, was obliged to ride in one of the 

ons. The brutal Salezar, rather than be troubled 
with him any longer, took this method of ridding 
himself of an encumbrance! It may be difficult, for 


many of my readers, to believe that such an act of 
wanton barbarity could be perpetrated by a people 

nding to be civilized—to be Christians! I 
should certainly be loth to hazard my reputation by 


telling the story were there not nearly two hundred 
witnesses of the scene.” 


We have thought it fitting to continue this 
extract at greater length than we should other- 
wise have done, in order to show more fully the 
character of the sufferings endured in conjunc- 
tion with that of the wretch by whom they were 
inflicted. So numerous are these horrid facts, 
that we cannot enter into minute details of cir- 
cumstances, but must rest content with occa- 
sional specimens. After having to endure an- 
other cold-blooded murder or two, such as above 
related, the party arrived at “‘ the beautiful and 
romantic town or city of El Paso.” Here the 
authority of their tyrant ceased, and they met 
better treatment from the commandant of the 
nilitary department, General Elias. The con- 
trast was as striking as it was sudden; and to 
relieve the horrors of the narrative, we will 
givea description of the habits of a Mexican 
gentleman :— 


“Here was another comfort which for months we 
had not enjoyed—had almost forgotten—and for a 
long time we could not close our eyes in sleep, so 
novel was the luxury. We were under aroof. Our 
beds were of the very best—sheets as white as the 
driven snow, and pillow-cases neatly fringed and of 
the finest linen. We kicked, tossed, and rolled about 
for hours; and our various antics, some of them 
ludicrous enough, might be likened to the feats of 
tumblers in a ring. Sleep finally overtook us, nor 
was it broken until a little before sunrise, when a 
neat and pretty girl brought us in cakes and choco- 
late. Without his chocolate in the morning, the 
Mexican gentleman would be miserable all day. 
After partaking of our chocolate, we arose refreshed 
and invigorated, and with feelings very different 
from those of the previous morning. At nine o’clock 
we had breakfast, consisting of some five or six 
courses, with wine, but no coffee. At two dinner 
was served, late in the afternoon we again had cho- 
colate and cakes, and at eight o'clock supper. I 
have been thus particula? in giving the number and 
order of our meals to show the difference between 
the customs there and in this country. Although 
Meats may be seen in profusion, at both breakfast 
and supper, on the table of the Mexican gentleman 
in the northern and middle departments. of thé Re- 
Public, the principal and most substantial meal, as 
vith us, is the dinner, The meal generally com- 
ences with mutton soup or broth—tlren comes a 
dish of boiled mutton, frequently followed by a stew 
ofthe same meat. A favourite dish with the Mexi- 
cans in the State of Chihuahua is made of the blood 
ofsheep, fried and seasoned, which is very palatable. 
Chickens and eggs, cooked in different ways, but the 
former never roasted as with us, make their appear- 
iee during the meal. A standing article is the 
thile guisado, mention of which I have already made 
a former chapter. Frijoles, a species of dark 

of large size, stewetter fried in mutton fat and 

not too highly seasoned, windup the substantial part 
ofa dinner, breakfast, or sipperyahd seldom is this 
favourite and national dish omitted. In fact, frijoles, 
‘pecially to the lowér-order of Mexicans, are what 
Potatoes are to the Irish—they can live very well so 
ng as they have them in abundance, and are lost 
Without them. A failure of the bean crop in Mexico 
Would be looked upon as a national calamity. 


Among the higher order of Mexicans the dinner 
finishes with fruits, dulces, or sweetmeats, and the 
never-failing paper or shuck cigar. In the southern 
department these cigars are manufactured of tobacco, 
neatly rolled in paper, put up in bunches, and then 
sold at a low price ; but in the states of Chihuahua, 
Sonora, and New Mexico, and more particularly the 
latter, every man is provided with a small pouch of 
punche, a species of plant somewhat resembling 
tobacco, for the cultivation of the latter is specially 
prohibited, except in some of the southern depart- 
ments. In another pouch or case he carries a parcel 
of corn husks, and a flint and steel. With these mate- 
rials he makes his cigarrito, strikes a fire, and smokes 
almost incessantly. Women and men are alike 
addicted to the practice, and the prettiest sefiora in 
the land can be seen at almost any time with a cigar- 
rito in her mouth, the smoke puffing from her nose 
in two straight volumes, somewhat resembling the 
escape pipes of a double-engine steamer on a small 
scale. It may be thought singular, however, that the 
children of either sex are not addicted to smoking. 
It appears to be a habit taken up after the person 
has attained full growth, and when once contracted 
is never abandoned.” 

General Elias treated Salezar as a suspected 
murderer and robber, placing him in a position 
in which he was subject to all the indignities 
that his former victims could inflict upon his 
hardened sensibility. ‘To the young and gene- 
rous cura of El Paso, Ramon Octiz, our author 
was indebted for much kindness, and in par- 
ticular for a complete view of the town :— 

“ The situation of El Paso is delightful. Seated 
in a beautiful and fertile valley, a circle of mountains 
on its northern and western sides break off and neu- 
tralize the cold winds which sweep from the snowy 
summits in the region of Santa Fé. The thorough- 
fares of the town are for the most part wide and airy, 
and on either side runs a cool and rippling stream of 
transparent water, brought from the Rio Grande by 
means of irrigating canals, so that it can at any time 
be turned upon the viheyards or grain-fields when 
the land requires it. These delicious streams are 
shaded by rows of large, overarching trees, planted 
with great regularity, while the plain but neat dwell- 
ings of the inhabitants are, many of them, built 
among clusters of apple and other fruit-trees. The 
cultivation of the vine, with the manufacture of wine 
and raisins, appears to be a source of no inconsider- 
able profit to the inhabitants, who, take them as a 
body, are more honest, industrious, cleanly,and better 
disposed towards foreigners than those of any town of 
equal size I passed through in my long journey.” 

Mr. Kendall left El Paso with regret :— 

“ Its delightful situation in a quiet and secluded 
valley, its rippling artificial brooks, its shady streets, 
its teeming and luxurious vineyards, its dry, pure 
air and mild climate, and, above all, its kind and hos- 
pitable inhabitants, all held me to the spot by their 
endearing ties. What its population may be I have 
not the means of ascertaining, neither can I give the 
extent of the fertile valley in which it is situated ; 
but if I may be allowed to make a rough estimate, I 
should put down the number of inhabitants at from 
five to seven thousand, and the settled portions of 
the valley at some eight or ten miles in length by 
from one to three in width. With the single excep- 
tion of the little walled town of Carazal, which is 
rapidly depopulating, there is scarcely even a rancho, 
or small farm, within hundreds of miles of Fl Paso— 
Socorro being the nearest town north, while the city 
of Chihuahua is the first settlement as the traveller 
journeys southward. Far removed from neighbours, 
the rural inhabitants of Paso have made a garden, an 
oasis, as it were, in the midst of a desert, and appear 
to have been in a great measure uncontaminated by 
association with the world beyond. We here found 
several families of Castilian blood, unmixed with 
even a shade of the Indian—and we found them 
liberal, gentlemanly, ard of most courteous address, 
although born on the spot, and having had the advan- 
tages neither of travel nor association. Even the 
very lowest of the population—and here we saw little 
of that squalid poverty which characterizes almost 
every town in Mexico—even the poorest of the in- 
habitants treated us with respect and kindness, in- 
sulting neither our religion, our country, nor our 








unfortunate position. Surely, not one of the Texan 
prisoners can ever think of El Paso, or the dwellers 
therein, without lively gratitude.” 

The condition of New Mexico (ex pede) may 
be judged of from that of its carts :— 

* I have several timcs spoken of Mexican carts—a 
more rude contrivance, take it all in all, can scarcely 
be conceived. If in this country of locomotives, rail- 
road cars, and well-built stage-coaches, the searcher 
after antiquarian relics and curiosities should, by any 
chance, meet with a Mexican cart, he would look 
upon it as the first, the original attempt of man to 
construct a kind of wheel-carriage. Neither iron nor 
steel, paint nor polish, spoke-shave nor plane, is used 
in its fabrication—but give a Mexican a sufficiency 
of brittle cotton-wood and raw hide, and he has the 
materials ; give him but one of his own clumsy and 
ill-contrived axes and an auger, and he has all the 
tools he wants wherewith to furnish a cart. Out of 
the first cutting of a cotton-wood he hews an oblong 
block, through the centre of which he bores and burns 
a hole for the axletree ; he next digs, you cannot say 
cuts, two pieces from the same tree, forming them 
into segments of a circle, which he pins to the sides 
of the aforesaid oblong mass by means of long wooden 
pegs. The wheel is now finished. Should it not 
happen to be round, it is of little consequence—it is 
near enough that shape for all Mexican purposes. 
From the same wood he next cuts his axletree and 
the body of his cart, the latter fastened together by 
raw hide. Then comes the tongue, also dug from 
the same source whence came the wheels, and the 
vehicle is finished. When in motion, the wheels 
stagger, wabble, and wander about, apparently in 
every direction but the right one, and as they slowly 
revolve upon their axletrees, the want of friendly 
grease is made painfully manifest by the most dis- 
tressing groans and screeches—excruciating noises 
which can be heard for miles. Should his journey 
be of but one or two days’ duration, the driver only 
carries one or two extra axletrees to guard against 
breakages; if he is to be absent a week, one-half of 
his load consists of those indispensables, else he never 
gets to his journey’s end. With all his precautions, 
however, he frequently meets with break-downs for 
which there is no remedy; and were not the wrecks 
instantly seized by the next passer for firewood, the 
principal roads in the nothern departments of Mexico, 
on either side, would long since have been fenced 
with broken-down carts. And then it would fairly 
drive the substantial American farmer distracted, to 
see the manner in which the Mexican oxen are com- 
pelled to draw these carts. They are not yoked and 
allowed the full use and strength of their shoulders 
and chests, butja straight piece of timber is placed 
directly on their heads behind the horns, and this is 
tied to the latter with raw hide. Another piece of 
raw hide is next made fast around the centre of the 
stick, and this, in turn, is tied to the tongue of the 
cart or to the next pair of unfortunate oxen, In 
this way, four, five, and even six pairs of cattle are 
frequently seen pushing, as it were, not drawing, a 
cart along, while a single yoke of oxen in the United 
States could do the same work with all ease. Yet no- 
thing could convince the Mexicans that their mode 
is not the best. Their forefathers, five generations 
back, adopted this system, and their rule is never to 
alter. So with their long, heavy, clumsy ploughs; 
three times the space of ground might be ploughed 
with one of the modern improvement, yet they will 
suffer no innovation. Their axes, with long, straight 
handles, would be small hoes were the blades turned 
round after the manner of those implements: while 
the Mexican is pecking away at a tree, in process of 
felling it, the American would cut down, chop, and 
split one of the same size into cord-wood, and very 
likely have time to pile it—yet the patient Mexican 
pecks away, regardless of labour and time so that his 
object is eventually attained. Strange, that with a 
country as fair as any upon the face of the earth, 
abounding in every species of soil, climate, fruit, and 
mineral, the Mexicans will not profit by the lessons, 
and adopt the systems of their Saxon neighbours. 
They pertinaciously cling to the customs of their fore- 
fathers, and are becoming every year more and more 
impoverished—in short, they are morally, physically, 
and intellectually distanced in the great race of im- 
provement which is run in almost every other quarter 
of the earth, Give them but tortillas, frijoles, and 
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chile colorado to supply their animal wants for the 
day, and seven-tenths of the Mexicans are satisfied ; 
and so they will continue to be until the race becomes 
extinct or amalgamated with Anglo-Saxon stock; for 
no political change, no revolution, can uproot that 
inherent indolence and antipathy to change which, in 
thisage of improvement and advancement, must sooner 
or later work theirruinand downfall. In these wonder- 
working days of steam, to stand still is to retrograde.” 

Having crossed the dreary, arid, and sandy 
Saharra, they met with an instance of singular 
superstition :— 

‘Near our encampment was a celebrated stone, 
weighing some two hundred pounds, the history of 
which is singular enough. Many years ago this stone 
was found near the Diamond of the Desert, and was 
the only one within miles of the pool. A band of 
muleteers commenced lifting it, and finally one or two 
of them were found strong enough to raise it toa 
level with, and then throw it over their heads. By 
accident the stone first fell towards the city of Mexico; 
and singularly enough, in the course of time it has 
come to be superstitiously regarded as a duty among 
the muleteers who travel this road to facilitate the 
progress of the stone towards the capital, a distance 
of some fourteen or fifteen hundred miles! Every 
muleteer who passes along gives the stone a trial, 
although scarcely one in fifty is able to throw it 
over his head, and in no other way is it allowed to be 
moved. By this strange system of journeying the 
stone has advanced some twelve or fourteen miles on 
its travel, and this within the last century and a half. 
The number of travellers upon this road is very great, 
all the trade between New Mexico and the States of 
Chihuahua and Sonora being forced to take this route ; 
yet the stone makes remarkably slow progress, the 
same person not being allowed to throw it over his 
head more than once. After it gets farther down the 
country, some ages hence, its transit may be more 
rapid; but centuries upon centuries will pass away 
before the wayfarer arrives at its journey’s end. Such 
was the history of this singular stone as we learned 
it from Captain Ochoa. It is called la puerta de 
piedra, but why it has received this name I know not. 
Throughout the country, the inhabitants have many 
strange customs, superstitions, and observances, bor- 
rowed from the Indians, and all taking their rise from 
some circumstance of trifling import; but this idea of 
starting a stone which few can lift, upon so long a 
journey and by such ludicrous, not to say preposterous 
means, is the most singular of all.” 

The accidental and grotesque variety of cos- 
tume in which their party were dressed, afforded 
much amusement to our travellers. As they 
approached Mexico, they met with sympathy 
from Americans. At the miserable town of 
Cerro Gordo the Texan prisoners were consigned 
to a new guard, under the command of Col. 
Velasco, by whom they were well treated; and 
on their arrival at the small village of El Gallo, 
they were invited to a fandango which was given 
at the house of the Alcalde, and attended by the 
élite of the place :— 

“One of the girls was dressed in a yellow-whitetunica, 
or modern gown, of French cut, and brought probably 
from the city of Durango. She undoubtedly wore it 
in honour of los Setores Tejanos and their customs ; 
but there was no necessity of her punishing herself 
thus severely on our account. That she felt stiff, 
awkward, and ill at ease under the infliction of the 
frock was evident, and it would have been all the 
same to us had she appeared in the common loose 
dress of her countrywomen. There were others in 
the room arrayed with the usual Mexican regard to 
physical liberty and comfort, their easy and graceful 
movements forming a pleasing contrast to the con- 
strained and straight-jacketish carriage of their com- 
panion. The evening passed pleasantly away, and 
had a spectator, unacquainted with our true situation, 
been present, and seen the Texan officers dancing and 
waltzing with the Mexican sefioras, he would not have 
suspected that we were prisoners. A dance, executed 
by a Mexican sergeant and one of the girls, afforded 
much amusement. The name given to it was danza 
de la éspada, or sword dance, the difficult and dan- 
gerous feats of the sergeant completely eclipsing the 
tricks of any juggler of the sword-swallowing genus I 
have ever seen. That he would not only take his 





own life, but that of his brunette partner in the dance, 
seemed inevitable; for he cut and slashed about, fell 
upon his sword, balanced it upon his nose and eyes, 
and so pointed it at the breast of the girl, that we all 
felt relieved when the dance was over and ascertained 
that both had escaped unhurt. This exhibition gave 
infinite delight to a score of girls of the poorer class, 
seated upon the floor at one end of the room. And 
here I would mention one circumstance, which must 
have been observed, but appears to have been for- 
gotten or suppressed by all travellers and writers 
upon Mexico—the singular faculty the women have 
of bestowing themselves upon a floor. I have fre- 
quently seen a dozen girls seated upon a space too 
small for even three of any other nation. How they 
dispose of their nether limbs is a mystery—I only 
know that they group themselves so closely together, 
and sit so bolt upright, that one might imagine they 
had been cut in twain, and the upper portion placed 
upon the floor after the manner of so many barrels 
in a storehouse.” 

We have now arrived at a less distressing 
part of the narrative, and pause awhile to pre- 
pare ourselves for the new feelings which it is 
calculated to awaken. 





The Bondmaid. By Frederika Bremer. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish, by M. Putnam. Bos- 
ton, Monroe & Co.; London, Green. 

The Democratic Review. New York, Langley; 
London, Wiley & Putnam. 


‘ Trilinnan,’ or ‘The Bondmaid,’ exhibits what 
may be called the mystical side of the genius of 
the Swedish authoress, who has here worked out 
one of the Northern Sagas, in the form of dialogue 
rather than drama, with eloquence and fancy, not 
untinged with conceit. We did not require this 
evidence of Miss Bremer’s poetical genius. No 
one that has done so much for the heart and 
the beauty of every-day life, with its trifling 
details, and its homely pleasures, and its small 
sacrifices, (the least of these, however, significant) 
could be prosaic. But we like her most when 
she is most simple. For instance, the following 
autobiographical letter, which we reprint from 
the ‘Democratic Review,’ seems to us neither 
half so real nor half so poetical as the imaginary 
confessions of Miss Husgafvel, and Beata Hvard- 
agstag, and Aunt Evelina. The letter, we may 
add, is prefixed to the German translation of 
‘The Neighbours.’ We have corrected one or 
two glaring misprints :-— 
“ To Mr. Brockhaus, Leipsic : 

“Honored Sir,—Your letter has awakened in me 
feelings of gratitude and pleasure, which would gladly 
find occupation in complying with your wish, that I 
should communicate to you something of my life and 
the course of my education. But this has its difficul- 
ties, as I can only slightly allude to the events of my 
inner life, while just in these lies the principal part 
of my history. Hereafter, when I no more belong 
to earth, I should love to return to it as a spirit, and 
impart to men the deepest of that which I have 
suffered and enjoyed, lived and loved. And no one 
need fear me; should I come in the midnight hour 
to a striving and unquiet spirit, it would be only to 
make it more quiet, its night-lamp burn more brightly, 
and myself its friend and sister. In the meantime, 
any benevolent eye may cast a glance through the 
curtain which conceals the outward circumstances of 
a life by no means important or extraordinary, and 
see simply that I was born on Aura’s shore, and had 
for my godfathers a pretty good number of the 
academicians of Abo; and from this fact, if the 
beholder have the gift of second-sight, he may trace 
an effect which I will not here dwell upon. At the 
age of three years, I was taken from my home in 
Finland, and have retained of this period only one 
solitary recollection; this is of a word, a mighty 
name; in the depths of heathenism, the Finnish 
people pronounced it in fear and love,and they speak 
it still with the same feelings, though ennobled by 
Christianity ; and I often think I hear this word in 
the thunder of Thor, as he strides over the trembling 
earth, or in the lonely wind that refreshes or consoles 
it; that word is Jumala. If you will kindly go with 
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me from the soil of Finland to that of Sweden, where 
my father became a landed proprietor, after he had 
disposed of his estates in Finland, I will not trouble 
you to accompany me further into my childhood ang 
youth, amidst the superabundance of inner chaotic 
elements, or the outward circumstances of a fami} 
presenting nothing unusual or especially interesting. 
who travelled every autumn in a covered carriag, 
from their estate in the country to their welling in 
the capital; and every spring, from their dwelling 
in the capital to their estate in the country. This 
family contained young daughters, who drew jy 
crayons, played sonatas, and sung ballads, educati 
themselves in every way that can be thought of, look. 
ing longingly towards the future to see and to perform 
miracles. In humility, I must confess I always 
thought of myself as a warlike heroine. And you 
may glance again at that family circle, and find them 
collected in the large parlour of their country dwell. 
ing, listening to readings; and if it please yoy 
remark the impression which some of the li 
stars of Germany produce upon one of those 
daughters. If that one could die from violent emotion, 
she would have fallen stone dead from the chair at 
the reading of Schiller’s Don Carlos; or to speak 
more accurately, had she abandoned herself to her 
emotion, she had been suddenly dissolved in a flood 
of tears. But she survived this danger, and lived to 
learn much of the country which may be justly 
called the heart of Europe, and from whose rich 
fountains of culture she yet derives nourishment, 
Would you look more deeply into the soul? See, 
then, how a thick earthly reality gradually spread 
its dark cover of clouds over her splendid youthful 
dreams; how twilight surprised the wanderer early 
on her way; how anxiously, yet how in vain she 
sought to escape from it. The air is darkened as by 
a thick fall ofsnow; the darkness increases ; it becomes 
night. And in this deep, endless winter night, she 
hears complaining voices from the east and from the 
west; from a dying nature, and from despairing 
humanity ; and she sees life, with all its love and 
beauty, buried, with its loving, beating heart beneath 
cold beds of ice. Heaven is dark and empty there 
is no eye there, and no heart. All is dead or dying 
except sorrow. Perhaps you have noticed the 
significant figures with which all deeper mythologies 
begin. We seein the beginninga light and warm divine 
principle losing itself in darkness and fog; and from 
this empire of light and darkness, fire and tears,a 
God is conceived. I believe something similar 
happens to every one who is born to a deeper life; 
and something similar happened to her who writes 
these lines. If you see her a few years later, you 
will find that a great change has taken place. You 
will see the eye, so long moistened with tears, beam 
with unspeakable joy. She has arisen, as from the 
grave, to a new Jife. What has caused this change? 
Have her splendid youthful dreams been realized? 
Has she become a warlike heroine, victorious in 
beauty, love, or reputation? No,nothing of all this 
Her youthful illusions have vanished, her season of 
youth is passed. Yet she is now young again; for 
in the depths of her soul freedom has arisen ; over 
the dark chaos, a ‘ Let there be light’ has been pro- 
nounced, the light has penetrated the darkness, and 
illuminated her also. Her eyes steadily directed 
towards that,she has said, amidst tears of joy,‘O Death 
where is thy sting! O grave, where is thy victory!’ 
The grave has opened since then, and torn away many 
whom she tenderly loved. She has felt, and yet feels, 
the sting of many a grief; but her heart beats freshly 
yet. The dark night has disappeared, but not its 
fruit ; for as certain flowers open only at night, 80, 
often in the dark hours of a great sorrow, the human 
soul first opens to the light of the eternal stars. 
Perhaps you wish to hear something of my author- 
ship. This commenced in the eighth year of my age, 
when I apostrophized the moon in the French verses: 
*O corps céleste de la nature!’ 

And for a long time I continued to write in the same 
sublime spirit, the reading of which I will spare my 
enemies, if such I have. I wrote under the influence 
of unquiet, youthful feelings, without design, as the 
waves leave their traces on the shore. I wrote to 
write. Afterwards, I took up the pen from different 
motives, and wrote what you have read. Now, as I 
stand on the verge of the autumn of my life, I see 
the same objects which surrounded me in my first 
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spring and am happy in possessing still, amid 
many hae ones, a beloved mother and sister. The 
meadows about our dwelling, upon which Gustavus 
Adolphus reviewed his troops before he went as a 
deliverer to Germany, appear no less beautiful now 
than they did to the eyes of my childhood ; indeed 
they have gained in interest, for Iam now better 
acquainted with their grasses and flowers. With 
respect to the future, I cherish only the solitary wish 
to complete what I have undertaken. If I succeed 
in this, I shall consider myself as less unworthy of 
the great kindness which has been shown me ; and 
the good and honest, whose approbation has inspired 
me, must thank themselves for the greater part. I 
thank you, sir, most heartily. Receive this expres- 
sion of my sentiments towards yourself and your 
countrymen also, and be assured of the esteem and 
gratitude of FREDERIKA Bremer.” 

We cannot but hope for a revelation, some 
day or other, simpler than this. 

‘The Bonamaid’ will be principally valuable 
in this country as completing the series of the 
works of one whom we cannot but regard as 
a near and valued kinswoman. 





Travels in Scotland—[ Reisen, §c.] By J. G. 

Kohl. 

[Second Notice.) 
Ivcrossing the Frith of Forth at the Queensberry 
Ferry, Mr. Kohl met with two persons who par- 
ticularly interested him as representatives of 
classes; an Italian, by name Ortelli, from Ri- 
volta, in the neighbourhood of the Lago di 
Como, and a Scotch preacher :— 

Italians (he observes) are to be found scattered 
over the British islands even to the north of Scotland. 
There are many parts in Great Britain where Italians 
are far more numerous than Germans, which is strange, 
considering that the Germans are so much nearer 
akin to the English. There are, I think, far more 
Italians in the English towns than in the German 


(at any rate with the exception of the Austrian)— 
a fact also remarkable, as we Germans have always 


had so much more connexion with Italy. In some 
branches of industry this is decidedly the case, e. g. 
in music, and in the manufacture of barometers. 
Besides this, the Italians in England are also teachers 
of music, image-makers, dealers, as with us. My 
friend had covered himself with barometers, above 
and below, behind and before. He told me that he 
was travelling through the whole of Scotland, up and 
down the country. An Italian in Edinburgh assured 
me, that there were a hundred Italians in that city, 
and scarcely half the number of Germans. The 
preacher was from Fifeshire,a man of powerful build 
and loud voice, whom I should have taken rather for 
a thriving farmer than a minister. My companions 
had already called my attention to him, and told me 
that he was a high-flier; a name applied in Eng- 
land(?) to every enthusiast, and now in particular to 
those of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, who des- 
cant vehemently on the rights and inviolability of 
their Church. Since the Tories have been again in 
power, a misunderstanding has confessedly subsisted 
between the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland and the 
ministry of Great Britain. “ The Tories have broken 
into the Church, and we must show a bold front,” said 
my friend the minister, when I inquired of him the 
cause of the misunderstanding. “They wish to take 
from us the power of the keys, which has been in- 
trusted to us by God, and this we cannot permit ; for 
this would be, if we suffered it, to deprive God of his 
glory.” I do not exactly know why it is that I have 
always, from my youth, imagined—and I believe the 
same is the case with most Germans—that there was 
joined to the Presbyterian simplicity a certain modesty 
and particular endurance ; and even although I long 
since learned the contrary in the pages of history, 

can now scarcely persuade myself that it is 
otherwise, The Scotch Presbyterians, however, who 
think to represent in themselves the state and condi- 
tion of the first Christians, have reproduced nothing 
ofthe humility, love and gentleness, which we find to 
be such essential characteristics of the Christian faith, 
and which show themselves in their fairest colours 
in the founder of li They are so far re- 





of our religion. 
moved from this, that they have imitated the first 





Christians rather in externals, while, with reference 
to principles of faith, they maintain a great strictness 
and severity, and as regards priestly power and as- 
sumptions, they take up principles thoroughly 
popish, 

Mr. Kohl shortly after introduces us to a vil- 
lage schoolmaster, a class of men in whom we 
take great interest :— 

The village schoolmaster (says Mr. Kohl) belongs 
to a race of men whom the curious traveller must 
not neglect in any country. They stand on the outer- 
most bounds of the educated classes, and are of that 
portion of society who think, compare, and reason, 
and are in the most intimate connexion with the main 
population of the land. They have their knowledge 
at first hand from foresters, gamekeepers, fishers, 
farmers, &c., and from nature of land, animals, 
plants, and climate. We consequently find among 
village schoolmasters a glorious treasure of knowledge 
of human nature, especially a detailed and minute 
acquaintance with their own locality, and the habits 
of their fellow villagers and neighbours, such as one 
does not meet with even among the clergy, moving 
as they do in a much higher and farther removed 
sphere. The ethnographer and statistician can there- 
fore, if they set themselves rightly to work, collect 
immense stores of matter from the little treasury of 
the village schoolmaster. My teaching friend was 
in himself instructive; for I found him, as after- 
wards not a few of his colleagues, to be a very clever 
and well-informed man. His rooms were arranged 
in a cleanly, nay even an elegant, style, and when I 
compared it mentally with the dwellings of our vil- 
lage pedagogues in Saxony, I found the latter far 
more lowly. I expressed to my friend my joyful 
astonishment on this head, and he told me that he 
was personally contented ; but that in general great 
discontent prevailed among the Scotch village school- 
masters, especially on t of the small remune- 
ration which they received. I remarked to him that 
the same complaint prevailed among our German 
pedagogues, whose salaries were also very insignifi- 
cant. “How much are they ?” he asked. “They 
vary,” I replied; “‘some amounting to perhaps 100 
or even 150 dollars, others only 50 dollars, or even 
less than this.” “ How many dollars are there in a 
pound?” he inquired. “ Seven dollars make a pound.” 
“And fifty dollars are about—” “ Seven pounds !” 
“What !” heexclaimed in horror, and jumped upfrom 
his seat, “seven pounds the salary of a schoolmaster !” 
“ Yes, seven pounds,” said I; “how much do you get 
then?” “I know none in Scotland who has less than 
from forty to fifty pounds, But the average income 
is from seventy to eighty pounds, and many amount 
to as much as one hundred and fifty.” “What!” 
said I, startled as much as he had been, and jumping 
up from my chair, so that we stood like two people 
in despair opposite each other, “one hundred and 
fifty pounds! that makes one thousand and fifty 
dollars! With such a revenue a baron in Ger- 
many would be content; and yet you grumble.” 
“Yes,” he said; “it is true we complain. But then 
think how dear everything is here. The best Jamaica 
coffee costs, roasted, 2s., and sugar 8d. a pound; cho- 
colate is still dearer, tea is not cheap, and then how 
dear good beef and pork are?” “ Yes, indeed,” said 
I, seating myself again; “that is true.” But, I 
thought within myself, our schoolmasters are content 
if they have but bread in the house. The Scotch 
ministers complain, too, of the smallness of their 
salary ; for the Reformers, when they destroyed the 
abbeys and monasteries, let slip all the property and 
revenues connected with them, which fell into the 
hands of lay impropriators, and afterwards, notwith- 
standing all their endeavours, they failed to recover 
any considerabl t of it. But there can be no 
doubt that none of our village clergymen would think 
that he had cause for murmuring, if he had the in- 
come of even the worst paid of the Scotch ministers; 
the least affluent of whom, that I could hear of, had 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year, besides manse 
and glebe. 

The far-famed Inches of Perth did not fail to 
excite our traveller's attention :— 

I had already heard a great deal of the famous 
Inches of Perth, the North Inch and the South Inch. 
By this name are called two small flat pieces of land, 
lying along the river Tay, one to the north, the other 
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to the south of the town, which probably are 
frequently overflowed. “Those Inches are glorious, 
sir,” the people had often remarked to me; “ they 
are wonderful, cannot be beaten anywhere, and we 
have no grounds for sports or races in Scotland to be 
compared with them.” I could have well understood 
the praise of a fine mountain; but I was indeed 
curious to see what could make people so enthusias- 
tic in talking of a mere flat piece of ground. On our 
arrival in Perth we heard a great uproar, and as we 
found that the people were all streaming out at the 
gate to witness a merry scene on the North Inch, we 
allowed ourselves to be hurried along in the throng, 
in order to get a look at the place so much talked 
of. The exciting cause was the clown of a company 
of rope-dancers, who was about to descend the beauti- 
ful river in a little boat drawn by four geese, harnessed 
to it. The company were going to give an entertain- 
ment in the evening, and they wanted to get up an 
excitement for their benefit. Such a flourish of trum- 
pets must necessarily precede every undertaking in 
England ; even in the best and greatest cause, one 
must first “ get up an excitement.” The means for so 
doing were this time well chosen, especially for an 
English public, which loves the comic better than 
any other public whatsoever ; and the clown would 
doubtless not have excited half so much interest had 
he announced that he was about to fly through the 
air, drawn by peacocks, like Juno, or by doves, like 
Venus, as by sitting in his fool's habiliments, in a 
washing-tub drawn by four cackling geese. * * The 
whole North Inch was covered with human beings. 
I looked down from the beautiful Taybridge which 
soars high over the river at the commencement of 
the meadow, and comprehended at once and perfectly 
(especially when I reflected on the passion of the 
British for field sports), the praise which I had heard 
lavished upon the Inches, Near every one of their 
towns, the English have appropriated one or two flat 
spaces for their different games, cricket, ball, races, 
and the like, which are patronized zealously by the 
inhabitants, just as we Germans are anxious, before 
everything else, to secure in each of our towns one or 
two beautiful spots for coffee and music gardens. 
These spots are frequently compared with each other 
by amateurs and lovers of these sports, and in some 
of them so many favouring circumstances and pecu- 
liar advantages are united, that they have obtained a 
great name and fame in the English sporting world. 
So, as we have before said, the Curragh of Kildare 
is the most famous race-course in Ireland, and so 
these Inches of Perth are the most renowned spot for 
sports in all Scotland. The ground is completely 
level, and, notwithstanding its low situation, com- 
paratively dry. 

Mr. Kohl was led, we suppose by the contem- 
plation of the Inches of Perth and such like 
places, to study the various games common in 
Scotland, such as Curling and Golf. The latter 
was taught him in miniature by an enthusiastic 
player, and Mr. Kohl gives the following amus- 
ing account of the instruction thus afforded :— 


“ Sir,” said his instructor, * the great enjoyment in 
the game is the emulous excitement of the contend- 
ing parties, their zeal, their cleverness, and their 
efforts. Then the grand thing is to study the differ- 
ent positions of the ball, the various difficulties in 
the way of striking it, for the player must strike it as 
it lies, and overcome them all with one clever stroke. 
Look here, just come here! You want to learn how 
to manage the thing? I’m glad of it, I’ll show you 
all. Now here are some of the balls which we use. 
They are made of strong leather. It is of some im- 
portance what kind of leather you employ ; but I 
will tell you all about that afterwards. * * But this 
you can see best at one of the ball-makers to the 
Edinburgh Clubs, If you return to Edinburgh you 
must not delay a visit to one of them. Go to Messrs, 
W. and S. Gourlay, the ball-makers to the Brunst- 
field Links Club: they are very obliging people, and 
will show you the whole process. However, look 
here for the present. The leather of the ball must 
afterwards be striped with different layers of white 
colours, * * But Messrs. Gourlay will explain to 
you the why and the wherefore, better than I can. 
Here we have too much to do!—Ah! Mary, do shut 
the door! The gentleman wishes to learn how to 
play at Golf, and the children make such a noise 
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that I can scarcely hear myself speak. (I must here 
remark, that I was with my friend in his house ; 
Mary was his wife—and I am not writing a scene 
ofa novel, but putting down facts and persons just 
as they appeared). Well, so much for the balls; 
now you must make acquaintance with the things 
we strike with, the clubs, or the “kolbes”(?) as we 
Scotchmen call them. (I remarked, by the way, tomy 
friend, that we had the same word in German, which 
pleased him immensely, and whereupon he ventured 
the suggestion that the word Golf was merely a cor- 
ruption of Kolbe.) Look here, here’s a host of them. 
You see they all approach more or less to one type, 
although they differ a little from each other. Each 


of them consists of a stick, from three to four feet in | 
length, with a somewhat bent top, which we cail | 


aknob. I can draw the figure of one with a stroke 
or two on this slip of paper, that you may not forget 
the shape; here it is; this looks simple enough, but 
good heavens ! it is no easy matter to make the thing 
aright; the knob must have just the exact curve, must 
neither be too heavy nor too light, and the stick must 
combine great strength with a certain degree of elas- 
ticity. The wood of which the sticks are formed 
must be selected with great judgment. The stick is 
loaded inside with lead, and on the back of it, to 
increase its strength, a plate of thick horn must be 
fixed. I have, as you see, got ivory on mine, on 
account of its greater elegance. I love the game, 
am used to my kolbes, and therefore do not mind 
spending a little more to have them as perfect as pos- 
sible. The stick itself must be wound round strongly 
with silk at the handle. I have had mine wound 
round with velvet and gold thread, for ornament’s 
sake ; one’s hand would slip on the smooth wood. 
Now pray look at the different shapes of my kolbes ; 
some of them are mere thick knobs, these are used 
when the ball lies on plain level ground; some are 


rather more like spoons, hollowed more or less, to get | 
the ball out of a cleft or any other hole; one must | 


strike it at the same time cleverly, so as not only to 
lift it out, but to send it farther on ; some, as you see, 
are shorter, and have a thicker top, and some of 
them are made entirely of iron. These last are used 
when a strong stroke is required, as when the ball lies 
buried in sand and the like: they have all different 
names, but however, I will give you the address of the 
best kolbe maker in Edinburgh—Mr. D. Macewan, 
who makes the kolbes for the club which I have 
already named to you; don’t neglect to go to him, 
as soon as you get to Edinburgh ; he can also tell you 
a good deal about the rules of the game.” Here I 
interrupted my friend with a question :—* If a little 
loose stone lies before my ball, is it allowed by the 
laws of golf, to push it aside ?” “ Well, that is a fair 
question! In a case like this there are various 
opinions and customs. Some clubs allow it; others 
have a sstrict rule that everything should remain 
as it is found. The laws of some clubs allow that 
when the ball has fallen into a hole from which it is 
impossible to extricate it with the kolbe, the player 
may take it out with his hand, throw it perpendicu- 
larly into the air, and strike it as it falls, of course 
under certain limitations: other clubs are stricter: 
but now come here, come here (I had been all the 
time by his side), now I'll show you the game as well 
as one can ina room by candle-light. Ah! what a pity! 
could you not stay a couple of days longer? I would 
invite some friends to-morrow, and we would go out 
to the North Inch, and there make up a game for 
you ; but you are hurrying to our Highlands? Well, 
we must make a virtue of necessity; but when you 
return to Edinburgh, don’t forget to go at once to 
Musselburgh ; there you will find splendid players, 
and if you stop a day or two, you are sure to see a 
good game. On the Links of Leith, too, you may see 
good golfing, and on the Links of Edinburgh also, as 
well as on the Green at Glasgow, but our Inches of 
Perth beat every other ground hollow. Here, takea 
club in your hand ; I will take one too, and imagine 
that we are two parties playing: each side may con- 
sist of as many as we please. Each player has a lad 
running behind him with his different kolbes, from 
which he picks out the one he wants for the stroke: 
now just suppose that this room is the Links of Leith 
or the Inches of Perth. This shall be the hole (he 
marked one with a piece of bread-crumb); but stay, 
the chairs and tables are in our way—Mary, call in the 
boys ; here young ones! move away the tables, chairs, 








and sofa.” “Qh! pray do not put yourself to so 
much trouble.” * Oh, don’t mention it.” We cleared 
the whole room—the doors of the next room were 
thrown open, and we had a pretty long space, which 
was all lighted with candles. “ Well now, do you 
strike straight in the direction of the hole; but we 
must do everything in miniature here, and give only 
a gentle blow.” The real explanation, after all, began 
here; but, I must confess, it ended almost at the 
beginning. My first ball fell in the ashes of the fire- 
place, and was there in a very critical position; my 
friend called on me to suppose that the ashes were a 
sand heap on the ground, and that the pieces of turf 
lying about were boulder stones ; and he had so many 
remarks to make on this supposed case; what circum- 
stances,whether advantageous or otherwise, were con- 
nected with it; with what club I had better fetch out 
the ball; whether I had a right to move the ashes 
aside, and under what restrictions; whether I had better 
comply with these restrictions, or take my chance 
of a hit, and his explanations were so crammed with 
expressions peculiar to Scotland and the game of 
golf, as “tee,” “holing,” “caddy,” “ putters,” and 
such like words, the meaning of which I could not 
make out, that in his zeal he became quite warm, and 
the perspiration stood on his forehead. I, however, 
was as much in the dark as ever. I at last ceased 
from any farther inquiries, conceded to my friend, 
that the game was not by any means as simple as I 
had fancied, and we both sank down, weary and 
fagged, on the sofa, which the children had in the 
meanwhile replaced. In conclusion, notwithstand- 
ing all my remonstrances, he insisted on giving me 
letters of introduction to famous Scotch golfers, and 
a good deal of information with respect to works 
from which I could learn the game thoroughly. 


We must not, however, multiply our extracts, 
although there is much of interest which we have 
not noticed, but conclude with a comparison 
between Scotland as it was and Scotland as it is, 
suggested to Mr. Kohl on his way from Dunkeld 
to Taymouth Castle. ™ 

All the hills we passed were now, in spring, decked 
with red and yellow larch trees—the work of the 
Duke of Athol. Before his time it was all bleak and 
bare. We rolled along, too, on a beautiful road. I 
cannot leave off wondering at the great change which 
has come over Scotland, when I compare the country 
as it now is with what it was nolong time since. In 
this view there is no book more interesting to read 
than the Travels of Dr. Johnson, who was here seventy- 
one years ago, and who pictures the country as quite 
barbarous, and speaks of it in something of the same 
tone as we should speak of the Crimea, or some other 
such place. He generally travelled on horseback ; 
huts were his night quarters, oaten bread his food, 
morass and rock his roads, ignorant, simple moun- 
taineers his guides. Now one finds good roads in all 
directions, and good inns in plenty. Not only all 
coast points, but even the islands—tke Hebrides, 
Orkneys, and Shetlands, and since the year 1834, even 
St. Hilda, the most remote of all—have been united 
to the mainland of Scotland by a wonderfully con- 
trived net of steam communication. If we look at 
Scotland as it was at the commencement of last cen- 
tury, and compare it with Scotland as it now is, and 
take any part of human industry, any part of state or 
family management, which we please, we shall find 
everything in those times so small and now so great, 
that it is as hard to believe in the smallness then as 
it is inthe greatness now. If we compare the numbers 
of the population, the amount of the revenues, the 
condition of national education, agriculture, garden- 
ing, construction of canals and roads, luxury, archi- 
tecture, any branch of industry we please, we shall 
find that it has all increased ten-fold—in many cases 
twenty-fold. We find Scotland a hundred years ago 
so small and petty compared with our present statis- 
tical views, that we can hardly comprehend how it 
was thought worthy of a place in the pages of history. 
It lagged behind all the states of Europe, and now it 
sails like a swift steam-frigate among the first nations 
of the world; and many a proud European ship of 
the line has to watch and imitate the manceuvres 
of this frigate. For 1700 years the words of Virgil— 

Penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos— 
were applicable, at least, to Scotland ; they are now, 
at length, sunk into utter want of meaning. 





—__—— _ ——— 

Here we leave Mr. Kohl, only hoping that 
our readers will be as much pleased with his 
work in the translation, which we suppose vill 
be shortly forthcoming, as we have been with 
the original. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Ellen Middleton, a Tale, by Lady Georgiana Fuller. 
ton, 3 vols—This story may rank with the tales of 
passion which Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. Southey, and the 
authors of ‘ Violet,’ * Trevelyan,’ and *TheChaperon’ 
have given to the world ; and if a little after them, it 
is because of the nature of its invention. This we must 
call painful and improbable. A young girl in a fitof 
sudden passion, becomesaccidentally the murderer of 
a child, her cousin. From the concealment of this 
calamity, arise torments which endure for the remain. 
der of her life. The deed has had its witness—and 
the witness puts the wretched criminal on the rack, 
in turn falling under the influence of a more power- 
ful spirit, who has his own reasons for refined cruelty, 
in the shape of unrequited attachment and a preferred 
rival. Henry isthe dark shadow of the tale; hitherto 
personages of his name have been for the most part 
merely sentimental deceivers. These premises con. 
ceded, the story is wrought up with a power and 
energy which promise an acquisition to the ranks of 
female novelists. What an advance, for instance, 
are the realities of ‘Ellen Middleton’ on the shado 
sentimentalitiesof Mrs. Opie, which drew tears by the 
thousand some forty years ago! Ellen marries; so 
does her tormentor, and the portrait of Henry’s wife 
Alice, though possibly spiritualized beyond all reality, 
is a vision of placid sanctity, deeply affecting in its 
beauty. But though married, Ellen’s persecutor does 
not lose his hold ; on the contrary, by the knowledge 
of her secret, which concealment has swelled into a 
mountain of agony and crime almost too great for 
heart and brain to bear, he compels her to afford him 
a hearing for his insane passion, and excites well- 
grounded suspicions on the part of her husband, the 
results of which are fearful. We do not remember 
a picture of despair and anguish more complete than 
is to be found in the third volume. The language, 
throughout, has the eloquence of persuasion and 
passion: the dialogue flows easily, and the descrip- 
tions are drawn and coloured by a master-hand. But 
the tale wants sun-light; terror, and tears, and remorse, 
darken every page of it: and the very force and 
skill, with which they are combined enhance the 
monotony of woe, till we are glad when the spell is 
broken, and the rest won, by our reaching the close 
of the volumes. 


Modern Chivalry, or a New Orlando Furioso, 2 vols. 
—The advertisements have given this book to Mn. 
Gore, but their announcement was hardly needed, so 
peculiar is that lady’s style ;—so recognizable by all 
who register forms as well as ideas. Here we have 
the well-known smartness of phrase, often concealing 
commonplaces, but occasionally indicating depths of 
thought, which so copious a producer can have no 
time to fathom—the use of scriptural phrases oddly 
alternating with the modish vocabularies of Franca- 
telli, Berton, and Isidore—here the same artifices of 
sarcasm and nickname as were employed by the 
‘ Désennuyée,’ and more recently by ‘ Cecil'—here 
the Greek and Latin quotations which so mystified the 
many with respect to that transparent thing, the 
authorship of the Coxcomb’s confessions. In short, 
* Modern Chivalry’ is one among the hundred works 
of its clever, but mannered writer; and this report 
may be sufficient for all who are familiar with her 
“nods and becks and wreathed smiles.” But there 
will be readers who will require further information : 
for these, then, we add, that it narrates the career ofa 
selfish man. The chivalry of the new Orlando—so 
runs Mrs. Gore’s bitter lesson of life—is Quixotic in 
behalf of its own—egotism ! and we see, accordingly, 
Howardson, our hero, secluding himself from every 
annoyance, sacrificing every feeling of those he 
approaches, to the end that he may pass through life 
a prosperous Epicurean. Those curious in compatr 
sons, as to the different colours in which two clever 
women, in two clever countries, may paint a male 
character of the same order, can hardly have a better 
opportunity than by setting the Howardson of Mrs 
Gore against the Horace of George Sand. _In force 
and earnestness the French lady has the advantage; 
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in fluent smartness, the English : who could have ex- 

ted this? Is it true that our neighbours are 
becoming the morose and serious, and ourselves the 
singing and—as the Viscount d’Arlincourt declares— 
the dancing nation ? Here is a pretty matter for 
yarrel, on which the observers of manners in both 
countries might do worse than exercise their wits. 
We are glad to leave the cause in their hands, : 

The New Pitaval—[Der Neue Pitaval, §c.|—This 
jsa collection of the most interestiag criminal his- 
tories, ancient and modern, of all countries. We 
might recommend these volumes, as a copious trea- 
sury of horrors, to those who would construct, out of 
such materials, an imaginative literature; but this 
would not be copsistent with our principles. If we 
must read such matters, we had rather read the bare 
literal facts of legal evidence, than see them enve- 
Joped in the robes of fiction. The object for which 
we read such things is not esthetic; and to turn 
them to such a purpose is a sure sign of that confu- 
sion of distinct branches, which, both in art and 
literature, is to be reprobated. Such books are for 
use, not for poetic amusement ; are intended to fur- 
nish the student with curiosities in psychology and 
examples of legal examinations. In these volumes 
will be found many interesting cases ;—instances of 
four or five persons, in order to criminate others, 
yoluntarily charging themselves with the murder of 
an individual who died accidentally ; of persons tor- 
tured and put to death for the murder of a man 
whose death had never been proved ; of two contem- 
poraneous trials, in different courts, respecting the 
same gentleman, one educing the strongest evidence 
that his wife had murdered him, while the other 
supplied the clearest proofs that he was still living. 
All who like such curiosities will find plenty of them 
in this collection ; which has, certainly, more inter- 
est than many of our would-be tragical novels. The 
work is edited by Drs. Hitzig and Hiring. The 
accounts are written in a plain and clear style, and 
many of them serve well to expose the errors of the 
ancient @ priori mode of trial, which has played so 
terrible a part in jurisdiction. 

The Rose of Tistelén,a Tale of the Swedish Coast, by 
Emilie Carlen. Translated from the original Swedish. 
2 vols.—The translator announces that we owe this 
novel, in its English dress, to the success which has 
attended the introduction of Frederika Bremer’s 
tales of every-day life. We think that ‘The Rose of 
Tistelén’ deserves to be carefully read, and its writer 
to be received kindly: but she must hardly look for 
the cherished fireside seat, which,as to a relation, we 
have awarded to the writer of ‘ The Neighbours,’ and 
‘Strifeand Peace.’ The new lady has not the exqui- 
site nationality of our first friend. Had Frederika 
perched upon the Skargiird rocks, we should have 
had here a phrase, there a costume, in another place 
some wonderful Skargérd dish, described with a sly 
gusto, that would at once have made us feel we were 
in lands strange to us, but for the universal human 
heart. It is hardly so, in the present instance. We 
have English hands that could “ get up” the peculiar 
life and scenery from books quite as well as they are 
described here: and as some may cry, “ Name,” we 
will remind the reader of the vast variety of power of 
this kind, displayed in Miss Martineau’s ‘ Illustra. 
tions,’ written before that lady had stirred far beyond 
the threshold of her library. So that Emilie Carlen 
(whether maid or wife we know not, and this must 
excuse our familiarity) must, as a characteristic novel- 
ist, take rank among the second-rates. As a romance, 
however, of passion and incident, rather than cha- 
racter and manners, her book merits, and will receive, 
we think, attentive notice: since there are few who 
begin it, but will be sustained by their curiosity to 
theend. The leading group of incidents is this: a 
renowned smuggler and his son encounter an oflicer 
of the coast guard, and murder him and his son: 
—8 younger son of the smuggler who is present—a 
shuddering witness of the crime—grows mad :—Birger, 
his brother, is seized with a half-repentance ; he 
has long sought in love Erika, a poor girl who had 
been taken into his father Haraldson’s house, to tend 
Birger's sister, Gabriella, ‘The Rose of Tistelén.’ 

ika learns from the ravings of poor Anton enough 
to terrify her, and to make her wring from Birger the 

idsecret. The murderer blames her obstinacy as 
the cause of his cruelty—he appeals to hercompassion 
a the one only means of saving his soul, and she 


resolves to sacrifice herself, and marries him! On 
the other side, a boy is left to the widow of the officer 
Arnman, and the training of Arve, and his experi- 
ments in life, form the most pleasing part of the nar- 
rative. In process of time the boy becomes, like his 
father, a custom-house officer, is thrown into contest 
with the Tistelén folks, and, alas for his and her peace ! 
falls in love with, and is beloved by, their ‘‘ Rose.” 
We need go no further: without raising the curtain 
from before the catastrophe, enough is told to acquaint 
the experienced that from such a conjunction no 
good could ensue. Had not a certain numbness 
crept over our authoress, as though her tale lulled 
herself into lethargy while she was telling it, a far 
more forcible and vigorous close would have “ wound 
up the charm,”—and might have given the work a 
lasting place in the library of Tales of Retribution. 

Outlines of the History of Ireland—contains a 
greater amount of perversion of facts and party mis- 
representations than we have ever seen in the same 
number of pages. 

A Plan to Abolish Duelling.—The writer before us 
insists on the absurdity of the duel, as a remedy for 
injuries not punishable by law, and offers proofs, of 
which there could be little need. On the assump- 
tion that the duel is generally a mere “form, 
the going through which is looked upon as enough 
tosavea gentleman’s character,” our pamphleteer pro- 


objectionable form,” and commends the oft-com- 
mended establishment of a court of honour as effi- 
cient for the purpose. This proposition has been 
so frequently made and refuted by the good sense of 
society, as an evident solecism in principle, that we 
wonder at its finding a new champion. The pamphlet, 
however, deserves and will repay perusal. It is likely 
to do more good by the various ridiculous lights in 
which it exhibits the absurdity of the practice, than 
by the suggestion it advocates. Of the ‘power of 
ridicule, the author is himself aware, and recom- 
mends our popular novelists to undertake the subject. 
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THE SONG OF THE MAY FASHIONS, 
Fair May, to all fair maidens of May-fair, 
Ye matrons, too, the poet's greeting share; 
May many a May to matron and to maid 
Return without a grief, without a shade; 
May all be gay from Middlesex to Mayo, 
May never sigh be heaved or heard a heigh-ho! 

All poets have their impulses and passions, 
And mine it is to sing a Song of Fashions, 

Of bonnets, frills, and parasols, and capes, 

Of gauzes, guipures, marabouts, and erépes, 

Of dresses, ribbons, stomachers, and bustles, 
And all that floats or flounces, waves or rustles; 
Of trimmings, flowers, feathers, fringes, shawls, 
For fétes and dinners, operas and balls. 

Be gracious, Maia, queen of merry May! 

As smooth as velvet make my summer lay ; 
And if you be a millinery Muse, 

Airy Muslina, don’t your aid refuse, 

But come with Fancy in your gauzy train, 
And leave the Gallic for the British plain; 
Like your best needle let my verses shine, 

And with your thimble shield each fearful line. 

Oh, be propitious! Make me glib on 
Cambrics, and profound on ribbon, 

Learned in lamas, bright on satin, 
Chemisettes and corsets pat in ; 
Aid me, lest I make a hash mere 
Of mantilla, scarf, and cashmere. 
Thus involve me in dilemmas 
With the Graces, Maudes, and Emmas, 
Lest I get into quandaries, 
Misdirecting Lady Maries ; 
Or damages may have to pay, 
For leading Bell or Blanche astray ; 
Duping Kate, decciving Ellen, 
Or misguiding Madame Helen 
By some costume which afar is 
From the present mode of Paris. 

Paris still is Helen's passion, 

Paris still the gtass of fashion. 
Come Iris, too with all your vivid hues, 
Come Flora, with the dew-drops on your shoes ! 
For there will now be need of vernal dyes, 
To suit young May, and charm the charmer’s eyes, 
Pale pinks, blue lilacs, and the softest greens, 
For bonnets, ribbons, silks, and bombazines; 
And, Flora! mind you order all your bowers 
‘To be profuse and prodigal of flowers. 
Pray make the lazy lilies leave their bed, 
To join in weaving crowns for beauty’s head, 
And bouquet-seeptres, for her royal hand, 
Heauty is queen ofall by sea and land! 
The daffodilly will not leave his cup, 
But sure the temperate jonquil might be up. 
Praw largely now upon your violet banks, 
Your drafts will honoured be with ladies’ thanks. 
And go where Nature scarcely puts chemises on, 
liring freshest heaths, for heaths are now in szason. 
Mind, Flora, mind you order all your bowers 
To be profuse of May's delicious flowers. 

But ah, the poet takes adventurous ways, 
Who roves through realms of stomachers and stays. 
Whose fancy sports on beauty’s dangerous skirts, 
Coquettes with coiffures, and with ceintures flirts. 
Quick o'er th’ enchanted region Ict him haste, 
For many a peril waits him in the waist, 

A woman's brow is oft a fatal steep, 

From which mad lovers take their fatal leap. 

Mark with what murd’rous aim those lightnings fly, 

Nor rashly come within the range of eye. 

Hop over hips, skim lightly over boddices, 

For gods themselves are overcome by goddesses. 

Say, first, what cap shall head of beauty wear, 

Though seldom cap should be admitted there. 

Tulle chiffonnée, with heather blossoms gay, 

Or any other tiny flowers of May. 

Plain on the forehead are the caps in vogue, 

A matron’s air they give each charming rogue ; 

Broad at the back a pretty curtain placed 

With flowery wreath is elegantly graced 

And where on each side at the ear it closes, 

Deck it with bunches of the same small roses; 

Or place a point, with fluted tulle surrounded, 

Or with raised lappets, ** a la paysanne” bounded, 

And held in bonds of double-tinted gauze, 

Lest in “the pride of place” it break through Fashion's 
laws. 







































































































Tass we now from caps to bonnets, 
Tiard to be discussed in sonnets ; 
What should be their shape and size, 
To engage all female eyes? 

In what hues should we baptize them, 
That the fair may not despise them ? 
Bonnets now—list, maidens all,— 
Honnets now are rather small ; 
Fashioned in the prettiest shapes, 

Of satins overlaid with crépes. 

Some with ribbons trimmed, and some 
‘Trimmed with lace of France become. 
Of the pretty, prettiest far 

Those in gros de Naples are ; 

Colour suited to the face, 

Covered with appliqué lace, 

Decked with branch of rosy bloom, 
Or with smart feuillage de plume. 
White straw bonnets are the mode, 
Some are worthy of an ode, 

With a veil so thin and slight, 

It seems wove of air and light. 

Let marabouts around them cluster, 
And lovers will not fail to muster. 
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Fashion now will always choose 
Cheerful tints and vernal hues. 
Proper now, the maiden thinks, 
Softest greens and palest pinks ; 
Captivated now she sees 
Lilacs, blue, and French cerise, 
But if she be light and merry, 
Trick her out in English cherry. 
Pretty colours! is it not, 

Pity they should e’er be shot ? 
Western ladies chiefly prize 

«or ribbons now your Eastern dies. 
Understand the East afar, 

Not the East of Temple Bar. 
Bavolets are deepening down, 

And feathers flattening on the crown. 


The bonnet sung, descend we to the gown, 
Still rising in our strain as we go down; 
For now the subject leads to lovelier parts, 
Oh, what are ladies’ heads to ladies’ hearts! 


The corsage should more open be in front 
Than churlish corsage commonly is wont. 
This style bi both eleg and ease, 
And prudish eye alone objection sees. 
Knights only wish their ladies to be pleased, 
And ladies are by close corsages teased ; 
Alas, how oft is British beauty pinched, 
Now squeezed by satins, now by lamas lynched, 
In velvet trice of ruthless sempstress seen, 
Or burked by some remorseless bombazine. 





Ye towering beauties, wear the corsage high,— 
The *‘ WorLpD or Fasuion’ wills it! Ask not,—why ? 
The “ corsages amazones” are most august, 

And best become the matron’s ample bust. 

Ye dames who rule your husbands, daughters, sons, 
‘Tis yours to wear the ‘ corsages amazones.” 

But here let broidery lavish all its skill, 

The needle here work many a miracle. 

The “ chichorés ruches” for May are all the rage: 
And patterns taken from the Gothic age. 

No artist now the milliner is high as, 

And oft she shows an antiquarian bias. 

The Ceinture?—pause !—the Ceinture !—Heaven rest us, 
I'm in the magic circle of the cestus! 

Bonnets and caps and hats were frigid topics ; 

The corsage led me first within the tropics. 

There, there, disporting in the torrid zone 

The poet might his hardiment have known; 

But now behold him, daring penetrator ! 

Like Cook, or Byron, cruising at th’ Equator ; 

As if it was his bard-ship's right, or duty, 

To sail beneath the very Line of Beauty, 

Where latitudes so easily are taken, 

And sailors by their stars so oft forsaken. 

Oh, may there beam upon me from on high 

‘The maidenliest star in all the sky, 

While to the harp’s sweet chord, or lute’s soft string, 
Of waists I warble, and of ceintures sing. 


Of robes de ville the ceintures should be round 
As Euclid’s circles, or the charms they bound. 
Oxford and Cambridge both agree 
No figure can more perfect be ; 

And all through Almack’s great dominion 
We tind maintained the same opinion ;— 
Concurrence that must gratify 

Each learned university. 

Still May-fair scholars strive in vain 

To guess why circles are called plane (plain), 
Round ceintures look so very pretty 

To the eyes of Lady Kitty, 

Though she, perhaps, “‘ en déshabille,” 

Is prettier than in * robe de ville.” 


But I linger’: round the hips 
(The poet speaks through Fashion’s lips) 
Be the girdle very low, 
And the gown an ample flow, 
The skirts,—oh, heed the words of sacred song !— 
** THE SKIRTS IMMENSELY WIDE AND VERY LONG !"* 
Round the lovely person swimming 
Prankt with prettiest fancy trimming, 
Devices of renowned mistresses 
For enchanting summer dresses. 
And here let ladies call me boor, 
If I forget thee, frange guipure ! 
Decking skirts in triple rows, 
While the balmy zephyr blows, 
Taking freedoms, naughty air, 
Which I, the poet, would not dare. 


For colours, if you list my lay, 
You will still consult the May. 
I have no more rules in store; 
The law has been laid down before, 
Nothing dark, and nothing sad, 
All be gay and all be glad. 
Your greens you'll from the green-house choose, 
From the sky select your blues. 
Any garden-wall will teach 
The most becoming shade of peach. 
Dress in Dark tints you who dare! 
*Tis high-treason in May-Fair. 
Robe in Pennsylvanian drab 
If you want from Smith a stab. 
Should you pant to dress in brown, 
Do 80, but go out of town! 





* The exact words of the Prose Writer in the ‘World of 
Fashion,’ a striking instance of the “ thoughts that volun- 
tary move harmonious numbers,” and also a proof that one 
may be writing poetry all his life, as the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme spoke prose, without knowing it ! 





City dames their dowdy limbs on 
Stiff display their odious crimson, 
Ah, no better do they know, 
Belles who hear the bell of Bow! 


But now my song is sung, I care no more; 

May maids and matrons profit by my lore ; 
Accepted may it be by dames and damsels, 
By all signoras, donnas, madames, ma’m’selles,— 
By all the graces, beauties, virtues, powers, 
In halls and parks, in boudoirs and in bowers. 

And, oh, let none of woman born 

The poet of the Fashions scorn, 

Or account his labours light, 

Or pronounce his merits slight. 
Sir Husband, you whose thrifty purse they rifle, 
Know well that London fashions are no trifle; 
That coin must pay for ceintures, caps, and collars, 
That déshabilles and dresses sound in dollars ; 
That for each pretty hat, each handsome gown, 
You must—aye, must you—handsomely come down. 
Call press a trifle!—no, as I'm a sinner, 
There's but one weightier theme—oh, need I mention 

DINNER? . W. 

(The Same by a Prosg Writer may be seen in the ‘ World 
of Fashion.’} 





DR. WOLFF’S JOURNAL. 
(Continued from p. 381.] 

On the 29th of December Dr. Wolff reached 
Komas. “There are here,” he writes, “ only thirty 
Armenian families, and these are in a state of igno- 
rance. We slept in the house of an Armenian, 
which was by no means as clean as the stables of the 
Turks in the former places in which we had slept. 
On the 30th of December we arrived at Dehli Baba, 
where I again slept in the house of an Armenian, of 
whom there are thirty-five families and three priests, 
Most of the Armenians were gone on horseback to a 
neighbouring village to fetch a bride, and they returned 
with her to the village accompanied with musical in- 
struments and clapping their hands !” 

The next day the road was covered with snow to 
such a depth, that he was obliged to engage two Ar- 
menians to assist him ; yet, with all their exertions, 
they were only able to accomplish six miles, and were 
glad to reach a wretched village called Taher, inha- 
bited by Kurds. These men were very brutal, and 
could with difficulty be induced to give them any 
thing to eat, even for money ; and (the Doctor says) 
“ they certainly would have plundered me had I come 
there without the men of the Pasha of Erzeroom.” 

On the Ist of January 1844, the Doctor reached 
Mullah Soleiman inhabited by Armenians, who, 200 
years ago, were all converted to the Roman Catholic 
faith, by a missionary named Soleiman, from whom 
the place took its name. The priest of the place, a 
well-informed man, had been ordained by Abraham, 
Bishop of Merdeen, whom the Doctor knew twenty 
years ago, when at Merdeen, in Mesopotamia. This 
priest expressed great regret that the Doctor had not 
taken up his abode the previous night in his domicile. 

On the Znd he arrived at Kara-Klesea, where a 
church was established by the preaching of the apostle 
Thadeus. This place is called, in Armenian, Pakre- 
Ant. 

On the 3rd he arrived at Kolassur, colonized by 
Persians from Erivan, but abandoned by them in 
1827, to avoid being subject to the Russian Govern- 
ment. The Mullah called on Dr. Wolff; he could 
read the Koran, but without understanding it, and 
was much surprised when the Doctor translated some 
passages into Persian. 

On the 4th he arrived at Utsh-Kelesea (three 
churches). There is a convent, called Wank in 
Armenian, at this place. Here, says the Doctor, 
Gregory the Enlightener converted many thousand 
Parsees and Armenians to the faith in Christ; and it 
was here also, that King Tiridates was converted by 
St. Gregory, and baptized in the Euphrates. This 
Utsh-Kelesea must not be confounded with Utsh- 
Kelesea, or Etsh-Miazin, near Erivan. In the year 
1831 Doctor Wolff visited this place, accompanied 
by a priest called Simon of Tabreez; he was then 
taken ill, and remained three days in the convent. 
The Superior immediately recognized him, and was 
so glad to see him, that the Doctor remained the 
whole day among the pious and exemplary inmates 
of that convent. 

On the 5th he reached Diadeen, a miserable village, 
entirely inhabited by domiciled Kurds. “ Here,” 
writes the Doctor, “ I lodged in the house of a very civil, 
kind-hearted, and hospitable Kurd. An hour after 
our arrival, two soldiers arrived from Bayazid, on 
their way to Erzeroom ; and as the inhabitants of the 


villages are always obliged to provide horses for the 
soldiers as far as the next station, without payment 
my Kurdish host appointed one of his men to remain 
up all night and watch, and not, on any account, to 
allow the postman who brought me and my people 
to go away in the morning with his horses without 
taking the two soldiers with him as far as Kary. 
Klesea, whence we came. He therefore desired the 
servant to keep a good look-out during the night, in 
order that the postman from Kara-Klesea might not 
take the horses out of the stable in a stealthy manner, 
as they are accustomed to do. Sleep, however, over. 
came this poor fellow; but I was not able to sleep 
the whole night, and I saw the postman come into 
the stable and take away the horses. Not havi 
been informed by my host of the arrangement, I re. 
mained quiet, observing what was going on. About 
an hour after the departure of the postman, the ser. 
vant awoke, and perceiving that the horses were g 

he exclaimed, ‘ Pesewenk !’ i. e. ruffian, and gave 
the alarm: but it was too late. In the morning the 
soldiers insisted upon taking the horses destined for 
me, and I had considerable difficulty in gaining my 
point. Two very bad horses were at last procured 
for the soldiers, and I set out for Ghizl-Deese, a most 
miserable Kurdish village, where our two cavasses 
were obliged to flog one of the Kurds with a whip, 
in order to convince him of the necessity of affordi 
us a shelter in his house. Scarcely had we crossed 
the threshhold, when clouds covered the sky, and 
the snow fell so thick and fast, that actually a man 
could not see his neighbour standing near him. Being 
snugly settled in a warm stable, I felt thankful, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Al-hamdoo Lellah Rabb-ul-Alemeen 
(praise to God the creator of the world) that I am 
already in this house!’ My Kurdish host immedi- 
ately observed, ‘If I had known before that this 
European says“Al-hamdooLellah Rabb-ul-Alemeen,” 
I would have taken him into my house at once.’ An 
hour afterwards the sky cleared up, and it ceased to 
snow, when I heard a voice from the street inquiring 
whether any Englishman had arrived, and immedi- 
ately after a Gholam (courier), sent by Col. Shiel 
from Tehran with dispatches for Erzeroom, entered 
the room, and told me that a Mehmandah had been 
sent to Awajick, by the Prince Governor of Tabreez, 
with a Rakum (order) to furnish me with horses as 
far as that town. This had been obtained through 
the kind exertions of Mr. Bonham, Her Majesty’s 
consul, 

“On the 7th I reached Awajick, and was very hos- 
pitably received by the Governor, Khaleefa Koole 
Khan. Here I dismissed the Pasha of Erzeroom’s 
two cavasses; and, although I was not obliged to 
give them one farthing, I made them a present of 200 
piastres, and they returned to Erzeroom happy and 
rejoicing, and I pursued my journey with Ismael 
Beyk, Mehmandah of the Prince of Tabreez.”’ 

On the 8th the Doctor slept at a miserable Persian 
village called Karaine; on the 9th at Sahr-Abad, 
and on the 10th he reached Khoy. Here (continues 
the Doctor) “I lodged in the splendid house of my 
old acquaintance Soleiman Khan, now governor of 
Khoy ; he is a freemason, and although a Mohamme- 
dan, treated me at supper with excellent wine. He 
recommended me, on my arrival at Tehran, to make 
the acquaintance of a renowned dervish named 
Mirza Naser Ullah Sadder Almemalek, but he 
strongly advised me previously to visit the Hajee, 
the prime minister of Muhammad Shah, who might 
he offended if he were not visited first. In the night 
a fire broke out, and a considerable part of the house 
was destroyed; I was, however, so completely ex- 
hausted by fatigue and cold, that I slept through the 
night, and knew nothing about it until I was informed 
of it in the morning.’”’ On the 13th the Doctor 
arrived at Tabreez, and was hospitably received by 
Mr. Bonham, the British consul-general, and his 
lady. He preached and administered the sacramen 
to all the English at Tabreez. On the 15th he re- 
| ceived a visit from the Persian Governor, and was 
| introduced by Mr. Bonham to his Royal Highness 
| Bahman Meerza. He was graciously received, and 
| his Royal Highness immediately ordered a Meh- 

mandah and escort to accompany him to Tehran, 
and furnished him with letters of introduction to 
Tehran and Meshed. He then called upon the 
Imaam Jemaat (high priest) of Tabreez, who gave 
| him letters to persons of influence at Bokhara. He 
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peard that the famous chief of Torbad, Muhammad, 
son of Iszhak Khan Kerahe, was then a prisoner 
at Tabreez 5 this man was considered the modern 
Rostam of Persia, on account of his gigantic figure, 
and had sold at least 60,000 Persians to the Toor- 
komans. In the year 1831, while travelling in 
Khorassan, the Doctor was taken prisoner by him, 
and carried to Torbad. He was now desirous of 
seeing and consoling his former master, and through 
the kindness of Mr. Bonham, he obtained from the 
Prince the necessary authority, and thus describes 
is visit :— 
a” This poor man is no more living in such gran- 
deur as when I was his slave. I found a guard at his 
door. He rose when I entered the room, and recog- 
nized me immediately. I remained two hours with 
him, administering to him all the consolation in my 
wer. It is very extraordinary that this man, who 
has taken out the eyes of hundreds and thousands of 
people, and who has sold so many thousands into 
slavery, is of a mild appearance ; his eyes, however, 
are such as one would be rather afraid to look at if 
met in the desert! I must tell you how he was made 
risoner. When Abbas Meerza was in Khorassan, 
in 1831-2, he struck terror among the different 
chiefs. At last he (Abbas Meerza) sent a Laanat- 
Nakma, i.e. a letter in which he wished that all sorts 
of curses should come upon him (Abbas Meerza) if 
he did not treat well Muhammad Khan Kerahe in 
case he would immediately come and pay him a 
visit. Strange to say, Muhammad, the son of Iszhak 
Khan Kerahe, whose father had already been thus 
entrapped by the royal family, believed the assur- 
ance of Abbas Meerza, and came to Meshed, riding 
on a splendid horse. On the road Yahya Khan, one 
of the chamberlains of Abbas Meerza, came to meet 
him, and advised him to make a present of his horse 
to Abbas Meerza. Muhammad Khan answered 
sternly to this proposal: ‘I never will part with 
this horse, for which I have given twelve such 
fellows as thou in exchange.” When Muhammad 


Iszhak Khan approached Abbas Meerza he was 
given to understand that he was a prisoner.” Such 
an act, Dr. Wolff remarks, does not redound to the 


honour of Abbas Meerza, and incloses the autograph 
genealogy of this celebrated captive chieftain, which 
he wrote in the Doctor's presence, and of which the 
following is a translation. 

“Muhammad, son of Iszhak Kan Kerah Tatar, 
of the family of Tshingis Khan. 

“The ancestors of Tshingis Khan were Oolinjah 
Khan and Olamjoo, a Mogul who had twins. The 
name of the one was Mogul Khan and the other 
Tatar Khan, from whom all the Tatars descend, as 
the Moguls do from Mogul Khan. The sons of 
Tshingis Khan were— 

“Ist. Hutshi Khan. 

“2nd. Jaklay Khan. 

“8rd. Aktaye Khan. 

“4th. Tule Khan. 

“ After the death of Tshingis Khan, the children 
of Tule Khan became kings. Mikakahan Khan sat 
upon the throne of Tshingis Khan, who sent his bro- 
ther, Alaka Khan, into Persia, and resided for awhile 
at Tabreez, whence he went to Bagdad, and killed 
Muattesim, the last of the Khaleefs, of the family of 
Abbas, The tribe of Kerahe accompanied Halaku 
Khan to Tabreez, and after the extinction of the 
dynasty of Tshingis Khan, the Kerahe emigrated to 
Turkey ; but when Tamerlane became the conqueror 
of the world, he removed 40,000 families of the Ke- 
tahe tribe from Turkey to Samercand, of whose 
number, however, 12,000 separated and remained in 
Khorassan, whose descendant I am.” 

Dr. Wolff then went home, and found in the 
consulate a Persian merchant, whose friend left 
Bokhara twelve months ago, but who had heard 
nothing of the death of either Stoddart or Conolly. 

“Tt is remarkable, indeed,” writes Dr. Wolff, 
“how everywhere the fanaticism of the Moham- 
medans is diminishing. The following circumstance 
is an example. The Armenians here (at Tabreez) 
celebrate their Khatshawran, i. e. the Washing of the 
Cross, on which occasion they employ Mohammedan 
soldiers to fire salutes. There are even now instances 
of Armenians who have become Mohammedans, and 
have again openly returned to the Christian faith.” 

Dr. Wolff then states the conversation which he 
had with a Persian merchant, as to the fate of 


Conolly and Stoddart, but which we have already 
published. 

“Onthe 19th of January the Armenians, Georgians, 
and Greeks at Tabreez celebrated the Feast of the 
Holy Cross, My Servian servant Michael got drunk 
on that day ; when I reproved him for it, after he 
became sober, he coolly replied, ‘what should one 
do else on such a grand day ?? On the 20th my Meh- 
mandah made his appearance at the door of the 
British consulate. Mr. Bonham and Mr. Burgess 
accompanied me a distance of seven miles. On the 
road we observed, to my great grief, that Michael my 
servant was so drunk that he was not able to hold him- 
self steady on horseback. I ordered him to dismount 
and give me back the money—for I had given him 
my money to keep. He delivered up the money, 
but at the same time struck me in his fit of drunken- 
ness, and left me on the open road. As Messrs. 
Bonham and Burgess hadalready returned to Tabreez, 
when that fellow left me, I was afraid that he might 
either die on the snow—for he had laid down and 
slept—or be carried away as a slave, or stripped of 
everything. I therefore sent back the keeper of the 
posthorses, to give notice of it to Mr. Bonham, who 
sent one of his men who took the fellow by force 
back to Tabreez, and I afterwards had to send his 
portmanteau after him. I do not know now what has 
become of him, or whether he returns to Constanti- 
nople, from whence I brought him. I continued my 
journey, and arrived that day at Seydabad. On the 
21st we reached the hilly village called Tekmetash. 
It was tremendously cold, and scarcely had we 
reached the posthouse (Manzela) when clouds covered 
the sky—the horizon was darkened, and a tre- 
mendous, not falling, but rising of the snow and sand 
from the ground took place, so that no one was able 
to stir out of the house. The Persians call this kind 
of storm Koolagh. I never saw anything like it 
during all my travels—such kind of koolaghs fre- 
quently kill the rider and horse in an instant, espe- 
cially when they are accompanied by a cold wind. 
We were obliged to stay in this miserable place, which 
is more exposed than any other place in Persia to this 
so-called koolagh, till the 23rd, when we continued 
our journey toward Turkman. A cold wind was pre- 
vailing, which penetrated my large boots, given to me 
by Col. Williams, under which I had on two pairs 
of stockings. I suddenly perceived a terrible rising 
of the sand, so that I was obliged to shut my mouth 
and rub my eyes, when the horror was increased by the 
snow falling down from the mountains, and my Meh- 
mandah exclaimed—‘ Koolagh!’ Most fortunately 
however, in ten minutes, the koolagh ceased, the air 
became warmer, and snow fell gently down from 
heaven. Ifthe koolagh had lasted longer, I should 
have been hurled down a precipice, from which I was 
about twelve yards distant, and had not observed it. 
We now rode on in full gallop, and arrived safely at 
Turkman, where we passed the night.” 


We shall continue our extracts next week. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We little thought, when we were reviewing Mr. J. 
H. Merivale’s translation of Schiller’s lyric poems, in 
conjunction with that of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, that 
we should have so scon to record his death, which 
happened suddenly on Thursday evening, the 25th of 
April, in the 65th year of his age. Mr. Merivale was 
remarkable for amenity of manners, and kindliness of 
disposition. His devotion to the legal profession was 
never able to subdue his ardent love of literature. 
He generally devoted his evenings, and especially the 
leisure of long vacations, to the writing of original 
poetry, or translations from ancient and modern 
writers. He is most known to the literary world by 
his translations from the Greek Anthology. More 
than sixty years of age when he began the study 
of German, he applied to it with such youthful 
vigour, that after a few months, he gave in the 
New Monthly Magazine, a series of translations of 
some of the most difficult of Schiller’s poems. 
Latterly (as we have already noted), he published 
nearly the entire of this author’s miscellaneous 
poems, translated with an elegance and fidelity rarely 
combined, accompanied with notes which required 
extensive and varied reading. This publication led 
him into an extensive correspondence with literary 





friends, from whom, with the humility of true talent, 


he gladly received every suggestion for future im- 
provement. In the midst of this, to him so pleasing 
occupation, death overtook him. Mr. Merivale was 
descended, on his father’s side, from an old and highly 
respected Unitarian family ; but was himself a mem- 
ber of the Church of England. His mother’s father 
was a native of Lubeck, a fellow townsman and 
friend of the founder of the house of Baring, who had 
preceded him to England, and on whose invitation 
he also came to this country. Of his sons, one is 
known as a barrister and a distinguished writer on 
political economy, and another is a fellow and tutor 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The following appears in the Times quoted from 
the Agra Ukhbar of the 3rd of March. “ We have 
just, at a late hour, received a piece of intelligence, 
which we lay before our readers without note or com- 
ment. Our Lahore correspondent mentions to us, 
as a fact on which every reliance can be placed, that 
Dost Mahomed had sent intelligence to Colonel 
Richmond, that both Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly are alive.” 

It appears, from the Fifth Report of the Keeper 
of the Public Records, this week presented to 
Parliament, that the site of the Record Office 
is at last determined upon, and, as might have 
been predicted from previously published corres- 
pondence between the Treasury and the Master 
of the Rolls, a portion of the New Westminster 
Palace is to be devoted to the purpose. It is stated 
that fire-proof accommodation can be provided for 
the Records during the current year in certain por- 
tions of the New Housesof Parliament; and thatsome 
of the most important and valuable of the Records 
will be speedily removed there. It cannot surely be 
meant that the Victoria Tower, which it is understood 
is intended to be the great Record depository, will be 
ready within the time mentioned. The works of the 
great tower are scarcely forty feet from the base, and 
years must elapse, we imagine, before the summit, 
which is to rise nearly three hundred feet from 
the ground, will be completed. It is probably 
meant to remove those Records at present most ex- 
posed to hazard, to some unoccupied parts of the 
New Houses, in the first instance; a judicious step, 
since any temporary safe place must be preferable to 
such a repository as Carlton Ride, which the Report 
states (p. 11) to be at present under the constant 
watch of police constables and a fire-engineer. Con- 
sidering that nearly the whole of the Records of the 
Courts of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Ex- 
chequer, for the last six centuries are deposited there 
—a collection quite unrivalled in Europe—no pre- 
cautions against the hazards to which such a building 
is exposed can be thought too great. The Report 
presents a concise summary of the annual amount of 
the business transacted in the office. From this it 
appears, that during the year ending 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1843, there were 2,506 searches in the calendars 
and indexes, 4,706 inspections of the records them- 
selves, 1,350 copies made, of which 740 were authen- 
ticated under the seal of the office. The fees re- 
ceived for this office amounted to 1,075. The fee 
for each search or inspection, which may extend over 
a whole week, is only 1s.; and if the number of 
searches exceeds five, then all fees above 5s. are 
usually remitted. Comparing the present fees with 
those before the new system, they may safely be said 
to be about one-eighth. Consequently, ifthe charge 
were at the old rates the fees which the public 
now receives, would amount to about 8,000/, per 
annum, considerably more than the present cost 
of the whole establishment. But in addition to this 
public business the Report shows that extensive works 
have been executed, and are still carried on in im- 
proving the arrangement of the Records, and prepar- 
ing inventories and calendars. We hope to see the 
information given in the Appendix to these Reports, 
preserved in a more permanent shape and collected 
together. 

Complaints still continue to be made of the imper- 
fection of the Catalogues in the British Museum. 
“That of the Sloane MSS. by Ayscough,’ssays a 
correspondent of the Times, “is only fit for waste 
paper, being one mass of errors ; the catalogue of the 
Royal MSS. is very little better; to the 400 MSS. 
left the nation by George IV., there is only a written 





one, and that, not having any index, is consequent! 
useless; nor is there any index to the 14,000 MSS. 
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which have been added to the library since 1753. If 
then a reader is in search of any particular article, 
he must wade through between 30 and 40 folio volumes 
of written matter before he is likely to obtain the 
article required. In the printed book department, 
letter ‘A’ only of the new catalogue is finished, 
although it was stated in the House a few years since 
that the whole catalogue would be ready by the latter 
end of 1845 (1945 2)” These complaints, we think, 
should be attended to; and the catalogue of printed 
books now publishing should, in our opinion, be sold 
to the public at the price of paper and press-work. 

At the annual meeting of the members of the 
Shakspeare Society, the secretary stated that the 
Council had resolved on publishing occasional volumes 
of miscellanies, to be entitled * ‘Transactions of the 
Shakspeare Society ;° to which the members were 
invited to send subscriptions. The following gentle- 
men were elected members of the Council, in the 
room of five others retiring by rotation: —Sir Henry 
Ellis, Rev. W. Harness, Mr. Heywood, Mr. J. 
Oxenford, and Mr. E. Utterson. 

Professor Bache, of Philadelphia, has been selected 
by the American government to superintend the 
Coast Survey. We are glad to see by the papers 
that this appointment has given general satisfaction, 
equally to the public and to the scientific men of Ame- 
rica, as we are sure it willdo in England. At the New- 
castle Meeting of the British Association, Prof. Bache 
was requested to draw up a Report on the progress 
and present state of Meteorological Science in 
America, THe has not hitherto had time to complete 
it, and we fear this new appointment will still further 
delay the work ; but we cannot allow our selfish re- 
grets to influence our judgment, or induce us to with- 
hold our congratulations. 

The following additional Decorations are directed 
to be made to the New Royal Exchange by the last 
Report submitted to the Gresham Committee :—The 
statue of Queen Victoria in the centre of the merchants’ 
area; the statue of Elizabeth at the south-east, 
and of Charles the Second, which stood in the centre 
of the area of the late Exchange, at the north-east 
corner of the merchants’ area; the statue of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, in the great niche over the east 
entrance, and the Royal arms above the doorway at the 
westentrance, by which arrangement thestatues of the 
three sovereigns in whose reign the edifice has been 
erected will appropriately decorate the exterior; a 
tesselated or mosaic pavement for the merchants’ area, 
instead of the pavement contemplated by the contract ; 
and an embellishment in the ceiling of the ambu- 
latory, by a series of consecutive painting or paintings 
in wax on the forty-six compartments thereof. The 
additional sums necessary to carry out the great object 
of affording appropriate and highly-finished works 
of sculpture for the embellishment of the building 
were voted by the Joint Gresham Committee. 

The getting rid of a public nuisance is a subject of 
general satisfaction, and we are sure our readers will 
rejoice to hear, that the filthy hoard which has, from 
time beyond the reach of memory, disfigured Trafal- 
gar Square, is, at length, partially removed. Out of 
respect, however, for “ vested interests” and the pre- 
scriptive rights, we suppose, of billstickers and others, 
a hoard isto be continued round the Nelson Column. 

The musical necrology of the current year must be 
lengthened by the name of Henri Montan Berton,the 
well-known French opera composer, whose reputa- 
tion, however, was rather Parisian than European. 
He was born in 1767 ; and during his long life filled 
successively many situations of musical honour and 
responsibility in Paris: was diligent, versatile, and 
fluent as a composer—his opera, ‘Montano et Ste- 
phanie,’ being the work which has enjoyed the most 
popularity. He exercised his pen, too, in didactic and 
theoretical works; and, by his death, a vacancy is 
left in the Znstitut. He was buried with full musical 
honours. 

A few lines, in addition to the notices of the week, 
will “bring up” our musical report. We may men- 
tion the repetition of * Deborah,’ at Exeter Hall, 
yesterday week, and announce, as among the minor 
“celebrities” which have taken place, the concerts 
of Miss Binfield Williams, and the first Drawing- 
Room Concert of Miss Alicia Nunn, who follows 
the fashion so rapidly spreading, of a series of 
chamber entertainments, in place of the one monster 
performance, by which the professor or stranger used 





to appeal to the public. Never were star-violinists 
so plentiful as this year: a new one, Signor Cesare 
Rossi, made a successful appearance at Drury Lane 
on Wednesday evening; while M. St. Leon, the 
dancer, and a!so a showy solo player, is to be nightly 
heard at the Haymarket. This would seem to argue, 
on the part of our play-goers, an increased appetite 
for instrumental music. No violoncellist, however, 
has, up to this moment, arrived: and the pianists 
would seem to be frightened at each other's sha- 
dows—since neither M. Liszt, nor M. Dohler, nor 
M. Dreyschock, all of whom have been announced, 
have yet made their appearance even in the concert 
bills. Madame Castellan, a French cantatrice of 
some popularity, is said to be on her way here: of 
the appearance of our Gallicized countrywoman, 
Madame Anna Thillon, in *The Crown Jewels’ of 
Auber, we shall speak next weck. Before we conclude, 
we may advert to the departure of Madame Albert 
from the French Theatre, and the appearance there 
of Mdlle. Plessy. Perhaps, however, our English 
readers will take more interest in a rumour which 
has reached us from the country, of the appearance 
in tragedy of Miss Macready. The name will stir 
many, as a word of hopeful promise, and, we are 
informed, that the performances of the lady are such 
as to encourage expectation yet further. In these 
early days, it were unwise to say more—remember- 
ing how, beyond all other professions, the actor’s 
requires a long and painful apprenticeship, in the 
presence of the public. On these grounds, the decay 
of drama in the country must act most unfavourably 
on the metropolitan theatres, as depriving them of 
their nurseries. Mr. Charles Kemble’s Shakspearian 
Readings, we observe, are to commence on Monday, 
the 13th. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

Notice is hereby given, that the EXHIBITION WILL OPEN on 
MONDAY NEXT, the 6th instant, at 12 o’Clock. Admission, 1s. ; 
Catalogue, ls. HENRY HOWARD, R.A. Sec. 

Exhibitors and Students may receive their Tickets and Catalogues 
by applying at the Academy on Monday after Twelve. 





Closing of the present Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY from Ten inthe Morning 
until Five in the Evening, and will be closedon Saturday, May the 1th, 
—Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 1+. 

N.B. The Gallery will be re-opened early in June, with a selection 
of pictures by Ancient Masters, and Deceased British Artists. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





THE TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, of the NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Pat MAtrt, next the British Institution, 
from 9 o’clock till Dusk. Admission ls.; Catalogue 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





GREAT ATTRACTIONS.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
JUST OPENED, with a. NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
Interior of the Abbey Chufch of St. Ouen, at Rouen; and an Exterior 
View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit varieus novel effects of light and 
shade.—Open from Ten till Six. 





THE CORONATION of QUEEN VICTORIA, a new and splendid 
icture, by John Martin, Esq., R.L.,—also The Deluge, The Fall of 
Nineveh, Canute, The Curfew, The Hermit, are now ON VIEW at 
Mr. Atherstone’s Gallery, No. 7, Haymarket (next door to the 
Theatre). Also, for private sale, some pictures of the highest class 

by the Old Masters. Open from Ten till Five. 

Admission One Shilling. 

N.B. Two Noble Altar Pieces for sale, 
MUSIC OF SPAIN, 

Without extra Charge to the Public, at the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION,—The Directors have 
engaged Mr. C. E. HORN, to deliver a SERIES of LECTURES 
on the MUSIC of EIGHT different NATIONS. The MUSIC of 
SPAIN commences on the 6th inst., at Eight o’clock in the 
Evening, and will be continued during the week on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday Evenings, at Eight o'clock; and on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturdays, at Three o’clock, with VOCAL and INSTRU- 
MENTAL ILLUSTRATIONS, All the other JRES and 
EXHIBITIONS as usual. LONGBOTTOM’S 
and OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, NEW_DISS' 


JECTUR 
PHYSIOSCOPE 
PE, } ‘ING VIEWS, 
ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, &c, &c.—Ad- 
mission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

Institution or Civit Encinrers—.April 23.— 
The President in the chair—The first paper read 
was by Mr. C. Geach, who had promised, at a mcet- 
ing of the Institution, in February 1843, to give the 
results of more extended comparative trials of the 
strength of solid and hollow Axles. The result of 
the present experiments was as decidedly in favour 
of the solid axle, as the former ones had been in 
favour of the hollow axle, so that, as far as the prac- 
tical utility of the examination extended, the results 
were useless. 

A paper was read by Mr. Glynn, relative to the 
fracture of Railway Axles, which he attributed to 





the constant succession of blows received by the 
axles in travelling. The action was stated to be 
similar to that of an axle laid on the edge of ay 
anvil, and subjected to a series of smart blows of a 
hammer, while in constant rotation. The fracture 
presented the appearance of a clean annular cleft alj 
round, for the depth of half an inch into the body 
the centre part being crystallized, and reduced s 
much as to be unable to bear the weight and the 
torsion to which the axle was subjected, by the pres. 
sure of the break on one of its ends. These obseryg. 
tions had induced the Railway Company to apply 
the power of the break upon both wheels simulta- 
taneously,—thus avoiding the torsional strain. 

‘An account of the scaffolding used in erecting 
the Nelson Column, Trafalgar Square,’ by Mr. T. 
Grissell, was read. This scaffolding, which was first 
used in London, for the erection of the facade of the 
London and Birmingham Railway Station, by Messrs, 
Cubitt, then by Messrs. Grissell & Peto, at the 
Reform Club House, and also at Woolwich, in form. 
ing the new graving dock, was composed of sills, up- 
rights, cross-heads, longitudinal timbers, braces, and 
struts, all of whole timber. The upright timbers were 
slightly tenoned into the horizontal tifnbers, and the 
junctions secured by iron dogs, driven into the timbers 
diagonally across the joints, which were preferable to 
bolts or spikes, as they could be more easily with. 
drawn, and the timber was not injured. It was 
stated, that with this scaffolding, and the travelling- 
machine at its summit, one mason could set as much 
work in one day as was formerly done in three days 
by the old system, even with the aid of six labourers, 
who are now dispensed with. The base of the seat 
fold was 96 feet square, exclusive of the raking 
braces ; the height of each stage varied from 21 feet 
to 48 feet ; the total quantity of timber used in its 
erection was 7,700 cubic feet, and its cost was 240i, 
for labour in erecting. 

It was recommended that the plan, adopted at 
Liverpool, of bonding timber upon dry land, instead 
of allowing it to float in timber-ponds, should be 
made use of in London, as by that means the timber 
would be better seasoned, would be less subject to 
decay, and the Kyanizing process would not be so 
much required. 

A paper, by M. Pierre Journet, described the 
scaffolding employed by him for the construction 
and repair of columns, obelisks, and chimneys of 
great height, at Paris ; and also the machine used 
for raising building materials, at the Houses of Par- 
liament, the mansions at Albert Gate, Hyde Park, 
&c. The scaffolding consisted of a simple com- 
bination of a number of brackets, fixed at regular 
distances of about five feet apart vertically, upon 
girdles of chains and screws, braced tight round 
the column under repair: upon these brackets the 
platforms were laid, and, as the workmen proceeded 
upwards, the lower brackets were alternately raised 
to the platforms above, where the workmen stood. 
The progress thus made in forming, and in taking 
down, a scaffold, was stated to be very rapid, with 
corresponding economy of time and expense ; no 
poles or cords were used, and no waste of material 
occurred. By these means the obelisk of Luxor, at 
Paris, was repaired in a very short time, and at a 
very small cost.—The machine for raising building 
materials consisted of an endless chain of square 
open links, the lower end revolving around a driven 
wheel, and the upper end around a corresponding 
wheel, fixed upon a scaffold, at the height of the 
building. The hods, buckets, and baskets were each 
furnished with a hook, by which they were suspended 
on the rising side of the chain and when they arrived 
at the necessary height, they were taken off by 
labourers, and carried to the spot where the materials 
were to be used ; when empty they were hung upon. 
the descending side of the chain, and lowered to be 
again filled. Messrs. Grissell & Peto, who had used 
these machines, expressed themselves much pleased 
at the economy they effected, which would induce 
them to employ them more extensively with engine 
power, for the erection of the Victoria Tower, at the 
new Houses of Parliament. 

April 30.—The President in the chair.—‘A de- 
scription of the method employed for repairing 4 
Chimney 120 feet high, at Messrs. Cowper's Cotton 
Mills, Glasgow,’ by J. Colthurst, was read. The 
means adopted were thus described: the workman 
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was provided with a broad leather belt, to which was 
attached a strong spring hook; staple-shaped ladder 
jrons, with flat jagged ends, were driven into the 
‘oints above each other at intervals of 15 inches 
a by the man standing on them in succession as 
he ascended, until he reached the top; his safety 
was secured by fixing the spring hook on the ladder 
jron i diately opposite his waist, which enabled 
him to use both his hands when working ; a rope was 
also passed round his waist, and down inside the 
Jadder irons, to support him in case one of the ladder 
jrons broke or came out; he thus succeeded in re- 
moving some ornamental plates of iron which had 
been loosened by a storm. In descending, the work- 
man took the ladder irons out one after the other, 
the whole operation being performed in two days 
and a half; the total cost, including a bonus of 5/. to 
the workman, was only 13/. 

The first part of a paper by Mr. W. Fairbairn, * On 
the reduction of the Magnetic Ores of Samakoff* 
(Turkey), was read. It commenced with reviewing 
the few attempts which had been made towards im- 
proving the methods of treating the richer iron ores 
both of England and of foreign countries ; the great 
English iron makers having restricted themselves to 
using the lean carbonates of iron, on account of the 
facilities they offered for working; the great advan- 
tages which might have resulted both in the quantity 
and quality of the metal produced from rich ore have 
been thus neglected. It is stated that Mr. Ohanes 
Dadian, an active and enterprising Armenian in the 
service of the Sublime Porte, brought to this country 

imens of magnetic iron ore and of bituminous 
coal found in the district of Samakoff, in Turkey ; he 
had them analyzed at Paris and in England, and 
found that the ore was nearly a pure oxide of iron, 
containing about 63 per cent. of metal, that it was 
free from sulphur, arsenic, and other deleterious mat- 
ters, and that there was mixed with it about 12 per 
cent. of siliceous earth, The ore was described as 
being found in the form of a fine sand, covering ex- 
tensive plains, where it had been deposited to the 
depth of several feet, probably by the action of water 
on the mountains around, where a similar ore ex- 
isted in considerable masses, In consequence of the 
favourable report of the assayists, and acting on the 
advice of Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. Ohanes Dadian deter- 
mined to persevere in his projects, and his attention 
being directed to the process invented by Mr. Clay, 
for producing malleable iron direct from the ore, as 
described in a paper read at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Feb. 14th, 1843, he secured that gentle- 
man’s services to conduct some experiments, and 
bsequently engaged him to proceed to Turkey to 
prosecute the working of the iron ore on an extensive 
scale, Mr. Clay’s report, and that of Mr. Hague, were 
fully given; they contained details of the various in- 
genious modes employed to work the ore, which, being 
in the state of fine sand, either fell unmelted through 
the fuel into the bottom of the furnace, or was blown 
out of the top by the force of the blast, At length 
Mr. Clay, thinking that if the ore could be deoxi- 
dized by a previous operation, it would be in a fitter 
state for fusion in the blast furnace, submitted it to 
a partial process, as far as causing it to form into 
lumps; in that form it was easily fused, and produced 
cast iron of a peculiarly ductile fluid, and yet strong 
character, of which specimens were exhibited ; the 
success of this plan was considered so complete, that 
the preparations were immediately commenced for 
erecting works in Turkey on a large scale. 











Royax InstituT1I0N.—4 pr. 27.—On some * Recent 
Researches in Electrical Decomposition,’ by Dr. 
Miller, of King’s College. The lecturer, after show- 
ing by experiments that liquids when conveying the 
current are capable of extricating heat and inducing 
magnetism, and in these respects resembling solid 
conductors, proceeded to state that they differ from 
solids in the motion which their particles visibly 
exhibit ; he asserted that most liquid bodies capable 
of transmitting the current consist of two or more 
chemical elements in combination, and that when 
subjected to the influence of a voltaic battery they 
are decomposed ; one portion of the elements accu- 
mulating at one pole of the battery, whilst the other 
portion collects at the opposite pole. Water, he 
temarked, had always been considered one of the 
substances most easily thus decomposed: yet he 





showed that a spark may be obtained under water 
from two charcoal points forming the poles of a bat- 
tery, of nearly as great brilliancy as that produced 
by bringing them in contact in air, which is admitted 
to be an extremely bad conductor ; he also inter- 
posed at one point of the circuit a small quantity of 
distilled water, and showed that no electricity passed ; 
on adding a solution of sulphate of soda to the dis- 
tilled water, immediate decomposition ensued, and 
abundance of gas was extricated, an experiment from 
which he inferred that the presence of a little saline 
matter confers conducting power upon the water. 
After recalling attention to the discovery of Dr. Fa- 
raday, that the power measured at any one point of 
a voltaic circuit is a measure of its force at any other 
point, so that the proportion of a substance decom- 
posed at one point is a measure of the quantity 
capable of being decomposed at any other point in 
the same circuit, he stated, that when saline solu- 
tions were electrolyzed, an apparent exception to 
this law was observed, and the current appeared in 
this case to have twice the power; so that a propor- 
tion of the salt was decomposed, and at the same 
time gases from the decomposition of an equivalent 
quantity of water were set free, whilst a voltameter 
included in the circuit only indicated sufficient elec- 
tricity to decompose either the salt or the water, but 
not both. This apparent paradox he explained by 
stating that the salt alone is in any case decom- 
posed, and that the decomposition of the water is 
an accidental circumstance. All salts, he said, 
might be considered as composed of a metal, or 
something tantamount to a metal, in combination 
with a substance or group of substances possessed of 
equal but opposite electric power (in contradistine- 
tion to the common notion that they consist of an 
acid and a base in chemical union). When subjected 
to the decomposing action of the battery, the metal, 
he said, appeared at one pole, while the whole re- 
maining elements were transferred to the opposite 
pole; when the metal, like potassium, was capable 
of decomposing water at ordinary temperatures, gas 
was given off, consisting of pure hydrogen, an oxide 
of the metal was formed, while at the other pole 
oxygen was given off from its separation from the 
bodies in combination with which it was transferred 
under the influence of the current, at the same time 
an equivalent of acid was set free; when, on the 
contrary, the metal, like lead or copper, was not ca- 
pable of decomposing water, no hydrogen was extri- 
cated, but the metal itself was deposited in the solid 
form. Experiments were shown in proof of this asser- 
tion, the salts being in some cases dissolved in water, 
in others melted by heat alone; when melted nitrate 
of silver, for instance, was thus treated, the metallic 
silver was obtained in beautiful crystals. After ad- 
verting to the value of the voltaic battery as a power- 
ful means of investigating the molecular grouping of 
compound bodies, and aiding in the examination of 
disputed points in theoretical chemistry, the lecturer 
concluded by describing some curious results obtained 
relative to the transfer of the bodies disengaged under 
the influence of the current, and by stating that, 
contrary to the usually received opinion, such trans- 
fer did not take place in equivalent proportions in 
opposite directions; but that some substances, on 
the contrary, did not appear capable of transfer at 
all; among this number was copper, and he referred 
to this cause the impoverishment of the solution 
around the electrotype plate where the process is 
long continued. 
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PINE ARTS 


EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE WORKS FOR THE 
NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Further examination has not changed the opinion 
we expressed last week of the general character of 
this Exhibition. 

The Stained Glass 

exhibited is certainly below the mark of most of the 
ancient examples, in respect both of beauty of design 
and execution. What there is, is founded upon 
former performances, ranging over a long period from 
the twelfth century down to the last, which owns the 
abortive and unprincipled performances of Jervis after 
West in St. George's Chapel and after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in New College, Oxford. The design in 
the present exhibition most notable for being in an 
entirely wrong direction is No. 71, by Mr. Edward 
Corbould. It isa sketch of a picture intended to 
exhibit “ Edward the First entering Westminster after 
having vanquished the Welch in 1282"—a happy 
subject, calculated to extinguish national prejudices, 
and pleasant for the contemplation of Peers and 
Commoners having Welch blood in their veins! But 
letting the subject itself pass, what a mistaken notion 
this design shows of the end and aim of stained glass! 
For what purpose is a window? Surely not to estop 
the light. The sole aim of stained glass ought to be 
to temper and colour it; but, following the bad models 
of the last century, Mr. Corbould offers us a design 
which, with its chiaroscuro, dark and neutral tones, 
would either show the light through a medium of 
Vandyke brown or keep it out altogether. It may 
be a question whether there should be any attempts 
at all of chiaroscuro effects in painted glass, or any 
colours but positive ones, and those as bright and pure 
as artcan make them. Why mingle together the 
effects of oil painting and glass staining—each art 
having different objects and modes of execution ?— 
We do not want to look at transparent glass pictures, 
things out of nature, and hybrids in art less success- 
ful far than paintings on canvas.—There are results 
from those illegitimate attempts, which are no better 
than mere tricks. The radical objection to them is 
that they spoil the light—destroying the object for 
which the window exists. But there is a further 
objection to these glass pictures, inevitable in the 
mechanical execution of them. The leaden junctures 
of the glass made as delicate as possible, cause hard 
positive lines, which would be quite intolerable in a 
painting—and though these lines may be contrived 
so as not to fall across a face or a hand, still they must 
exist somewhere, if the design is of any magnitude. 
We doubt very much, therefore, if any kind of shaded 
work ought to appear in a stained glass window. It 
is an attempt after something which cannot be carried 
through. You may get a hand or face modelled by 
shadows, so as to affect the representation of nature ; 
but it is no sooner accomplished than a broad black 
line stretches across the neck or the wrist of the 
figure, contradicting the effort. ‘The glass-stainer 
should therefore ever be mindful, in the first place, 
that his work being for a window must not destroy the 
purpose of a window; and secondly, that, attempt 
what he may, he cannot imitate nature or create 
successful pictures. We are well aware that the 
introduction of figure subjects was sanctioned by the 
practice of great artists—Albert Durer and the Flemish 
artists; but even this authority does not satisfy us 
that the practice is right, or may not be carried to an 
unjustifiable extent. The glass in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral of the twelfth century, which essentially aims at 
nothing beyond ornament, appears to us to realize its 
purpose far more perfectly and efficiently than the 
specimens three centuries later in York Minster. 

We have said thus much on the principlesof stained 
glass, because the specimens in this exhibition make 
it clear that they have not been considered at all. 
We selected Mr. Corbould’s design for our text, be- 
cause it seemed to us the ne plus ultra of error—but 
there are several others infected with the same class 
of mistakes. In No. 164, a group of Henry the Eighth 
and his three children, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, 
there is little positive colour—scarcely an}thing but 
leaden neutral tints, No, 131, representing the Earl 
of Richmond receiving the crown on Bosworth Field, 
is liable to the same objection, and so is the sane 
artist’s design of the Ascent to Calvary, painted forthe 
Charter House Chapel—an indifferent performance 
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in all respects. There are some two or three designs 
—Nos. 67, 72, for instance, which propose the intro- 
duction of portraits in the midst of ornament. The 
picture and the ornament look as if in antagonism to 
each other—like two dissimilar arts, brought together 
mistakenly ; and the effect tends to confirm our 
opinion that nothing requiring a pictorial treatment 
should be introduced in stained glass. 

Mr. Corbould’s design is not open to the charge of 
affected bad drawing, but most of the others are. This 
adoption of imperfect forms (unless in a work of simple 
restoration) seems to us a most ignorant mistake. The 
drawing of the fourteenth century was crude and 
imperfect, not wilfully on the part of artists, not for 
a love of stiffness and ugliness. It was not from a 
sense of its beauty that these were preferred. What 
then shall we say to the modern artist, who has so 
little knowledge of the aim of art, as to imitate in a 
modern structure those defects of old times? Better 
to stand still than progress like the crabs, backwards. 

There is, however, one result arising from the awk- 
ward drawing and the coarse junctures in the ancient 
specimens which is worthy of remark. It is, that the 
window never impresses you as being a picture—it is 
nothing more than a skilful arrangement of beautiful 
colours. The subject of the design, if subject there 
be, is entirely lost or merged in its ornamental cha- 
racter. No one ponders before any of the windows 
of York Minster, in order to discover what meaning 
there may be in the arrangement of the bright colours. 

The best specimens of glass are those of a merely 
ornamental character. After repeated examination,we 
think No, 137, representing the arms of Edward III. 
by Thomas Wilmhurst is, though not very original, 
the best—we remember indeed nearly the whole of 
the design itself in Mr. Shaw’s Encyclopedia of Orna- 
ment. As asuccessful and direct imitation, Mr. War- 
rington’s design (No. 68), consisting chiefly of royal 
escutcheons, badges, collars, and also his executive 
specimen No, 117, are worthy of notice—though 
there is too little positive colour. Assuming that 


ornamental designs are the most suitable for stained 
glass, can we accomplish nothing better than imita- 
tion of past examples ? 


And must we take heraldry 
and its uncouth monsters, as the base on which to 
ground our ornamental patterns? If we are under 
this constraint, it may perhaps be said with some truth 
that we must adopt those forms in which heraldry 
was expressed, in its most palmy days—for, undoubt- 
edly, griffins and dragons modernized are very non- 
descript creatures, The herald painter's red and blue 
lion, is far more suitable to his purpose than a lion 
drawn by Edwin Landseer would be. 

It is difficult to form a very conclusive judgment 
on the drawings only exhibited for windows. Messrs, 
Ballantine and Allan appear to have taken the 
greatest trouble, and they have sent some dozen of 
designs—all containing effigies of royal and noted 
persons. Subject to the qualifications implied in the 
foregoing remarks, we should say that they had merit, 
and likewise the designs of Mr. C. E. Gwilt (No. 60). 
Mr. Crace’s design (No. 77) has no colour, and the 
forms seem capricious, and rather bordering on the 
Louis Quatorze period. 

On the whole, this exhibition of glass is disappoint- 
ing and unpromising; but it may be remembered 
that Mr. Willement and others of note have not 
sent specimens. 

The Decorative Painting 
here exhibited, shows little more than clever execu- 
tion. Messrs. Crace have been very diligent, and 
make the most show, but without much meaning or 
beauty. Their chief specimen, No. 156, illustrative 
of the foundation of the Order of the Garter, is a 
curious commingling (not to say confusion) of Mid- 
dle Age design and modern execution. The figures of 
St. George and his dragon are modern antiques indeed. 
It is said, we know not with what truth, that both 
this design and its execution are the works of foreigners. 
If such be the case, unless the workmen are qualified 
by a residence of ten years in the United Kingdom, 
the design is surely not admissible, even though it 
pass under the name and as the work of an English 
firm. The invitation of the Commissioners was de- 
cidedly to the actual artist, and not his employer. 
Mr. Frederick Sang’s ‘Specimen of Encaustic on 
Keene’s Cement’ (No. 155), is the extreme of petty- 
ness; a feeble design carefully executed, devoid of 


character and meaning. Not so with the specimens 


by L. W. Collman, which are chiefly arabesques, 
executed with decision and grace, though low and 
dull in colour. As specimens of workmanship, we 
should pronounce them and No. 146 (John Goodi- 
son’s) the most promising in the exhibition: at the 
same time, a word of commendation may be bestowed 
on the designs of W. B. Simpson for a certain kind 
of gracefulness, not, however, at all suitable to the 
New Houses of Parliament. The most ambitious 
attemptsare the designs (No. 78 and 79), by Richard 
P. Pullan. The first is intended to exhibit the style 
of decoration of the fifteenth century, applied to an 
entire apartment. The Queen's robing-room has 
been selected, which it is proposed to fill with statues, 
paintings, and heraldic decorations. The latter 
bearing a most disproportionate share to the higher 
arts of painting and sculpture. It is a confused 
glitter of strong colours and gilding, in the midst of 
which, small pictures may be discovered after a hunt 
for them. If this is a specimen of the proposed de- 
corations, we shall pray rather for bare walls than 
such a perplexing hurly-burly. Even admitting the 
ornamented part in this case, to be too exaggerated in 
quantity—this design still strengthens our scepticism 
of the possibility of judiciously mixing together the his- 
torical painter with the house decorator. Pictures and 
ornaments are distinct things, having different aims. 
Painting, like poetry, addresses the miud—consider- 
ing the means, the colouring, treatment, and even 
form, as in the early Italian paintings, wholly subor- 
dinate to expression. Ornament, on the other hand, 
speaks directly to the senses, and has little aim 
beyond. We can imagine it even painful to read 





Shakspeare in a book whose marginal decorations 
| were made of primary and intrusive importance. 
The designs which Mr. Barry himself exhibited a 
| year or two back at the Royal Academy, as exem- 
| plifying the general character of the proposed decora- 
tions, seemed to us to assign to the historical painter 
|a position much too subordinate. Though it may 
be quite necessary that he should work in unison 
with the architecture, he should not be placed on 
the same rank with the house painter. It appears 
to us, that these decorative specimens are a very 
weak part of the exhibition, and necessarily so, from 
the deficient knowledge of how the decorations them- 
selves are actually to be employed. In respect of 
their invention, they can only be classed as modern 
copies of ancient styles, or as specimens of decoration 
altogether inappropriate to the New Houses of Par- 
liament. It would be a practical absurdity to sum- 
mon Mr. Eastlake or Mr. Mulready to paint one 
part of the walls of a room, and Mr. Crace, or any 
other professed decorator, to ornament the other 
parts, independent of the higher artist. The histori- 
cal painter, like all his great predecessors, should 
supply both the picture and the ornament. Raffaelle 
did so. Albert Durer and Holbein thought it not 
beneath them to bequeath a multitude of designs of 
a purely ornamental character, for uses quite apart 
from their pictures. 
We have already spoken (see Athen. No. 837) of 
the principles by which we think the ornament of 
Pavements 
should be governed. Mr. Owen Jones, who seems 
to have bestowed much consideration, and success- 
fully, on this subject, lays down a canon which is very 


royalty ought not to be introduced in pavements, for 
the reason, that “the representation of objects in- 
tended to call forth our respect, ought never to be 
trodden under foot.” We do not think this canon 
less sound, because it is opposed to ancient practice, 
especially among ourselves, in the use of encaustic 
tiles. There is no necessity to take the emblems of 
a cross, or the Trinity, or a crown amidst the count- 
less multitude of geometrical patterns that might be 
supplied. Here, as in stained glass, the art is simply 
ornamental, and should be restricted to simple and 
beautiful forms. The shaded designs of Messrs. 
Singer, as suggesting raised surfaces, are objectionable, 
especially in a floor which is always level. Mr. Owen 
Jones has treated the whole subject of the flooring in 
a comprehensive way, proposing the use of asphalte 
for the open courts, of mosaics and encaustic tiles for 
corridors, and of inlaid woodwork for rooms; and 
his large plan of the New Houses is one of the most 
attractive features of the Exhibition. Several of Mr. 





Jones’s designs havegreat beauty and appropriateness ; 


sound. It is, that emblems either of devotion or | t 





those especially (No. 89) for the landing of the Peer’ 
private staircase, and the gallery of the § 
house. In these, as in others, Mr. Jones shows that 
his invention can employ and create other forms 
than those ofa purely Moorish character. A specie 
men of the material, which Mr. Jones proposes to ugg 
for his mosaics, is exhibited, and is the same we have 
already described (Athen. No. 837). The tessere 
may here be compared, side by side, with those of 
Messrs. Singer, and will be found to substantiate 
the justice of our former remarks. On the present 
occasion, Mr, Singer’s tessere seem to be um 
usually dull and dirty-looking. Unless there ar 
reasons unknown to us, no doubt can be enter. 
tained of the great superiority of Mr. Prossery 
tessere over Messrs. Singer's. Messrs. Singer have 
sent some pretty specimens of Byzantine mosaics, 
which may be turned to account possibly in parts of 
the New Palace. Among all the specimens of ep. 
caustic tiles, those manufactured by Mr. Minton ap- 
pear the best, both in design and execution. Not g 
few, however, both of his, Messrs. Chamberlain 
and others’ specimens, are direct copies ‘of ancient 
examples. The least tasteful of this class are the 
specimens sent by Messrs. Garrett & Copeland, 
Messrs, Chamberlain follow the old plan of glazing 
the whole surface of their tiles, not with advantage to 
their beauty, convenient use, nor possibly their wear, 
Wherever these tiles may be used it is to be ‘hoped 
that the mistake made in the mode of laying them 
in the Temple Church will be avoided. The effect 
and beauty of them is, in that case, sacrificed by uni- 
formity. In old times, besides varieties of patterns 
in the tiles themselves, an ornamental arrange. 
ment of the tiles, in various geometric forms, 
was studied, and an infinite variety obtained. Some 
good specimens still exist visibly in the curious 
Norman church of St. Cross, near Winchester. We 
regret to notice some of the tiles painted to imitate 
wood and marbles—a wretched mistake. The speci- 
mens of mosaics, formed of English marbles, are beau- 
tiful, and means will doubtless be found of employing 
them; but we must protest against forming portraits 
of her Majesty out of them (No. 124). 

We have already passed a general sentence on the 
Iron work ; we are assured by judges, that as speci- 
mens of clean casting, they are excellent. We do 
not question the fact, but only complain of the ab- 
sence of good design in them. Of wrought iron there 
are but few specimens, and those not remarkable. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Tuis exhibition is neither better nor worse than 
usual: it always contains an excellent show of land- 
scapes, and is always less strong in its figure pieces. 
Thus, while we heartily rejoice to meet our old friend, 
Mr. Copley Fielding, saying “ May his shadow never 
be less!’’—laugh over rural finery, or rural terror, or 
rural stupidity, as Mr. Hunt pleases—enjoy the 
religion and the poetry of Continental Middle-Age 
architecture, thanks to the spell of Mr. Prout—become 
wise in monks and morions, under the auspices of 
Mr. Cattermole—we cannot but wish that some new 
guests would come to be greeted. Mr. Lewis, too, is 
heartily missed from the spaces of honour. But 
instead of these yearnings and lamentations, it 
were, perhaps, better sympathy and better philosophy 
o— 

Take the good the gods provide us; 
and, since such is the character of the Society, to 
consider each of its exhibitions as a separate show, 
without reference to past or future. 

The most ambitious drawing in the gallery is Mr. 
Cattermole’s Contest for the Bridge (81); an imposing 
work, against which, however, grave exceptions are 
to be taken. One of these is to the tone of 
colour—in which the transparency of water colours 
is lost sight of; and with it that richness of half- 
tint and shadow, which is so attainable, as Mr. 
Copley Fielding’s Sunset (30) warrants. ll is as 
dead, weak, and ungenial as a painting on plaster of 
Paris: and this manner of treatment is peculiarly at 
variance with a subject of such boldness. The scene 
is well arranged: an avenue of huge old oak trees 
leads up to a strong house, across a brook, spanned 
by a rude bridge, over which Cavaliers and Puritans 
are pressing in “ admired disorder.” But here, agaia, 
exception the second complains that, with the appear- 
ance, there is not the reality of motion and life. We 
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sanilect one hundred groups by Wouvermans, not 
Sire extngiel, which stiz the heart like a “ point 
of war” blown from a trumpet, and which the fancy 
almost expects to see, while we gaze, whirled this way 
and that, to the extreme distance of the horizon, like 
the clouds of a stormy sunset, when fleet winds are 
abroad. Here we are not sure that the battle will go 
on. The figures are fixed in their angry strife as by 
the wand of a magician ; and potent, indeed, must 
bethe Oberon’s horn which could put them into action 
again. A more tranquil subject is the Refectory (135), 
a company of monksat the moment before the repast, 
when grace is said. This has been a favourite subject 
with painters, though few have treated it with more 
of the true monastic quietism than Mr. Cattermole. 
If beneath meek brows and pastoral tonsures breed 
that venom and jealousy which Mr. Browning’s Cloister 
lyric 80 vigorously pourtrays, not an atom of them is 
here tobe seen. All is sanctimonious, beneficent, and 
loving: the old and the young are alike full of the 
holy words, and regard little the dish which the cook 
(and who would not be tempted by Mr. Cattermole’s 
well-known cook bearing a dish?) is bringing in. 
Perhaps, however, it is fast-day. The artist has an- 
other small drawing, of picturesque beauty, The 
Old Porch (150). In Rook Shooting (303), though 
the pencilling be free, the tints are sadly faded : the 
dusty, melancholy hues of Hyde Park in autumn! 

Perhaps the newest exhibitor is Mr. A. D. Fripp, 
who has some groups of rustic figures, which run Mr. 
Oakley hard, though between the hand-work of the 
two there is little comparison, see the Welsh Girl 
crossing the Stile (14) of the former, and the Ballad 
Singer (254) of the latter., In the Poacher’s Hut 
(179) Mr. A. Fripp rises to a higher ambition, daring 
tomeasure himself against Wilkie ; since, who that 
sees the work under notice will forget the Peep of 
Day Boy's Cabin? Here is the same arrangement : 
the man sleeping off his labour—the woman watching 
at his side (what an epitome, by the way, of the two 
lives!). But we are not sure that the Royal Acade- 
mician himself rendered the intensity of apprehen- 
siveness better than the humbler water-colourist has 
done, in the listening head and the gleaming eye-ball 
of the female figure. There is considerable vigour in 
this drawing. With these we may mention Mr. 
Frederick Tayler’s cottage and gipsy figures, and 
our regret that he has not enriched the exhibition by 
any work of greater importance than contributions 
which, though clever, are merely, so to say, vignettes. 
Mr. Hunt, on the contrary, is stronger and more yer- 
satile than usual ; capital in his still-life compositions, 
rich in his bouquets; and how humorous in his exhi- 
bitions of common-place events, let No. 92 (The 
Toilet) tell. It might also, with propriety, have been 
called ‘The Tongs,’ since it is the weapon of St. 
Dunstan, heated hissing hot, which is employed by 
the hard-favoured Grace who is beautifying the 
clumsy Venus ; and the remorseless determination of 
the former to perform her duty, told in the held 
breath and the screwed-up lips, is not less remarkable 
than the gawky terror of the latter, whom the pro- 
spect of ringlets, be they ever so hyacinthine, cannot 
reconcile to apprehensions of a burnt forehead or ear- 
tip. The broad fun of these two figures is almost 
Hogarthian. 

And now—as we cannot recognize a certain scene 
between Queen Elizabeth and Admiral Drake, nor 
its neighbour from *Comus,’ nor certain lady-like 
insipidities as historical efforts, nor praise the two 
flashy representations of Eton Montem (113 and 154), 
by Mr. Evans, we will at once turn to what is really 
the beauty and strength of this exhibition—the land- 
Kapes, In these, the Old Water Colour Society is 
unrivalled: how peerless, will be best felt by those 
vho recollect certain dolefully misnomered things 

ar ing in the corners of French and German exhi- 
bition rooms. And still Mr. Copley Fielding retains, 
indeed, as well as in word, the presidency. We have 
above called attention to his marvellous sunset ; his 
Sea-piece off Burlington is another favourite effect, a 
little exaggerated, however. His Harlech Castle (78) 
Sagemin a third manner—rich, warm, dewy, and 
glowing—a thing to remind one of Joanna Baillie’s 

t matin songs; nor are there wanting those 
extensive prospects in which the eye is led to wander 
over miles and miles of country, till, waking, the 
gaer starts to find that the vision is — foot by — 


iehes! Mr, Harding, though so much more sparing 








as an exhibitor, is the next landscape artist about 
whom the public naturally inquires; but we cannot 
unhesitatingly warrant his view of Kloster Marienberg, 
on the Moselle (51). Clever though it be, as a draw- 
ing, the scene is tamed, and some of its loveliest 
features hurried over. The real double view of the 
Moselle is far bolder and more extensive: the hill on 
which the monastery stands (we hope the Moravians 
have kept their word, and erected a shooting lodge 
there, as they promised some three years since,) is at 
once higher and broader. This is but a pocket edition 
of one of the most beautiful of river views, the difficul- 
ties of which, however, are only perhaps to be over- 
come by such a master of space and air as Turner. 
Mr. T. M. Richardson is one of the younger exhibi- 
tors; and his Devil’s Bridge, Mount St. Gothard (25), 
and his Moor Scene, near Bellingham (108), are among 
the gems ofthe room. But they are surcharged with 
body-colour ; and the use of this to such an extent is, 
as we have said again and again, to be distrusted. 
Messrs. Bentley and Callow seem to us fast growing 
duller and more chalky than is to be desired, 
though both have great cleverness of hand: and we 
would rather, of the two extremes, have such a pallid 
dinginess as spoils some of their best drawings, than 
the papery tawdriness of such a work as the Riva dei 
Schiavoni, Venice (187), by Mr. Lake Price. Here 
gay colour could do no more; and yet the gaiety of 
that joyous and animated scene (for there, at least, 
the melancholy and the mouldering of Venice are not 
discernible) is not approached, as any Italian tourist 
will admit, who turns from it to such a more veritable 
and satisfactory morsel of detail as Mr. Prout’s Colon- 
nades of the Ducal Palace (207). This last gentleman 
is in great force this year. We must not pass over 
Mr. G. A. Fripp’s Villa of Maecenas, Tivoli (46) with- 
out praise for the richness, yet sober harmony, with 
which the “ dolphin-like death” of southern day is 
rendered. It is the best of his many contributions. 
Nor must we omit to mention one or two landscapes 
in Croatia, by Mr. Glennie, where the novelty of the 
scenes reconciles us to some peculiarities of execution 
which savour of the drawing-master, rather than the 
artist. Mr. W. Turner and Mr. Hills are both here, 
in the fulness of their several affectations—the one 
all porcelain prettiness, the other all velvet smooth- 
ness. Mr. Joseph Nash is happy, as usual, in his 
interiors of old English houses ; and he has this year 
been at Crewe and Lyme, in Cheshire. Mr. D. 
Morison indulges the public with some highly-finished 
interiors of Buckingham Palace, the mesquinerie of 
which (strange that we should have no English word 
for offences in taste peculiarly English !), whether as 
regardsarchitecture or decoration, is yet more evident 
in representation than in reality. 


Etch’d Thoughts. By the Etching Club. 

Tue Etching Club has put forth another volume 
of original etchings—the third, we believe, since it 
has become a body corporate. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, when a performance was 
placed before him, which was neither good enough 
for praise nor bad enough for censure, would say, 
with a peculiar expression, which those who knew 
him well understood, “Very pretty! very pretty 
indeed!” and, just in the same sense of the phrase, 
this book is a “very pretty book ;” indeed, contains 
several “ very pretty” things, and is very prettily got 
up:—and we might safely dismiss it with no further 
remark, but that the high names of those who have 
contributed their productions—to say nothing of the 
high pretensions, and the high price of the publica- 
tion, demand a few words more. For the accom- 
plished artists who have amused their leisure hours 
with this sort of “ scratching and biting” (not in the 
literal, nor the metaphorical, but in the technical 
sense) we have the sincerest admiration. For Severn, 
who has returned to us from his long sojourn in 
Italy, with his spirit and his palette glowing with 
Italian reminiscences; for Cope, with his moral 
aims, intense character, and thorough English humour; 
for Redgrave, with his pathetic feeling; for Her- 
bert, with his scriptural and poetical aspirations ; for 
Stone, with his fanciful elegance, and occasionally 
profound sentiment ; for Lewis, with his quick per- 
ception of nature and truth; for Creswick, who has 
been deservedly styled our English Hobbima; for 
these, and for all the brotherhood individually, we 
profess the sincerest respect ; but for the Etching Club 








and its performances, as manifest in the publication 
before us—we must needs confess it—our respect is 
small. Among the sixty little etchings here set forth 
in a folio volume, with all the accompaniments of 
luxurious and ornamental printing, &c., there are 
some very pleasing fancies, &c., some very pretty 
effects; for instance, the little bits of foliage and 
scenery by Lewis and Creswick, display a most feel- 
ing and felicitous touch, but, taking the whole together, 
there is a lamentable want of originality, poetry, in- 
vention, power of every kind. The heads and features 
are often deficient or false in expression—the drawing 
slovenly—the subjects common-place or trifling: no 
high aim, no high art; and that both may be brought 
into the compass of a little etching we know per- 
fectly, when the mind has worked as well as the point. 
We object, therefore, to the title; Etch’d Thoughts 
is hardly a well-chosen designation for things in 
which there is, perhaps, some fancy, but as little 
thought as can well be imagined ; and we must add, 
that the mottos, in most cases, are in their applica- 
tion inexpressive and inappropriate. 

It has been rather pompously set forth, that when 
a certain number of impressions have been taken, 
the plates will be destroyed. Had they been de- 
stroyed before any impressions had been taken, the 
loss would not have been great either to the public 
or the interests of Art, whatever it might have been 
to the artists concerned. The attempt by this an- 
nouncement, and by the aids of luxurious printing, 
fine paper, red lettering and so forth, to give a fac- 
titious value where there are very moderate claims 
in point of real merit, isa piece of quackery unworthy 
of these gentlemen. The Club may succeed as a 
speculation—we sincerely hope it will—but if it pro- 
ceeds after the fashion of this, the third issue, its col- 
lected productions will not add to the reputation of 
the distinguished men who have set their names to 
them ;—on the contrary—they can do better things 
—think higher thoughts than these, and the sub- 
scribers have a right to expect something higher and 
better from them. We shall not enter into detailed 
criticism, or point to individual faults, either in taste, 
subject, or execution ; because it would be impossible 
to do so without an appearance of personality. 

The Etching Club may probably think these re- 
marks rather too severe; but we appeal from the 
body collective to the artists individually: is there 
one of them who will lay his hand on his heart and 
say that the criticism is unjust, or undeserved ?—we 
think not. 


Perhaps the following letter may throw a light on 
the apparent retrogression :— 


Leeds, April. 

Allow me to direct your attention to the ‘Etch’d Thoughts,’ 
just issued by the Etching Club, and to ask your aid in re- 
probating the system which the Club has pursued towards 
the public with regard to it. The book has been extensively 
advertised and subscribers solicited, and we were told that 
twenty copies, proofs, would be issued at 10/. 10s., and 200 
prints at 6/. 6s., each. 1, as well as others in this district, 
subscribed ; and on the delivery of the work we find, 
that the greater part of it (three-fourths I should say) 
is not new, but had been issued by the Club some years 
since; and that we have paid our 6. 6s. for a book made 
up of the first attempts of the artists, and have not even the 
earliest impressions of these. I am a purchaser of the 6v. 6s. 
edition; how those will be pleased upon whom the speci- 
men proofs have been foisted, I, of course, cannot say; but 
I think all should om protest against a proceeding unfair 
and unworthy in itself, and so destructive of confidence in 
those from whom, at least, fair dealing ought to be expected. 

Iam, &c. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 





SALES OF PICTURES. 

Tuts Spring which thoughtless mortals enjoy—this 
“gallant 44th !” however glorious a summer it may 
seem to ruralizers, is a very winter of discontent to 
dilettanti, being the dullest season, as far as picture- 
sales are concerned, within remembrance. Scarce 
one of these has taken place worth engaging even 
the superfluous time, that such personages often find 
it difficult to spend otherwise. Whether a result so 
deplorable in their view, be occasioned by the pre- 
sent national prosperity, or the perverse longevity 
of proprietors, they have some cause to affirm it an 
“ untoward circumstance,” whatever may have kept 
collections out of the market, and rendered the great 
auction-rooms, like the great theatres, little better 
than “ sublime inutilities’’ : many a renowned pic- 
ture-mart, which erst afforded amateurs gape-seed 
enough throughout the entire season, has only dis- 


played walls as bare almost as those of Bedlam, 
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except when covered with daubs and scratches, 
almost as bad as these could exhibit after a legion 
of maniac sign-painters had befouled them with their 
imbecile mis-creations. Nothing is more apt to 
revolt enthusiasm itself, against all Art, than the 
frequent sight of its worst productions, and the 
thought of how vast a proportion this rubbish bears 
to the few real gems. We should recommend our 
readers, who are still novices, persistence as long as 
possible in the bliss of ignorance about Art, were we 
not sure that knowledge must bring with it, at one 
time or other, a full remuneration for all the dissatis- 
faction it brings now; though we profess ourselves 
unable to foretell when pay-day shall arrive, know- 
ledge will go on, slow or swift, in spite of the anti- 
educationists ; and because it will, no doubt it should. 
We have moralized our pictorial gossip, from having 
little matter-of-fact to give—from a wish also to ex- 
plain why we have hitherto given so little. There 
were, however, two or three sales last week, just worth 
notice. At Messrs. Christie & Manson’s, the col- 
lection of the late H. P. Briggs, R.A., aroused more 
interest than it sustained. His five poetical master- 
pieces, even our humble prose cannot descend to 
criticize: they brought prices as moderate as their 
pretensions— Othello and Desdemona,’ 30 guineas ; 
*Rodomonte challenging Ruggiero,’ 42 guineas; 
‘Mortimer surprised with Queen Isabella,’ 41 
guineas; ‘Inez de Castro,’ 66 guineas; ‘ Queen 
Margaret and the Robbers,’ 76 guineas. Some in- 
different works of other masters did not throw his 
chefs-d'ceuvre into the shade—but a sketch of two 
* Young Girls,’ by Sir Joshua, mere dead-coloured 
outlines, showed the difference between a_portrait- 
painter and a portrait-taker: this very slight sketch 
brought 22 guineas.—At the same time and place 
were sold “the Beautiful Original Cabinet Specimens 
executed through friendship and esteem for the late 
Peter Coxe, Esq., to illustrate his Poem of the Social 
Day” (vide Catalogue),—but which have neither 
rendered it illustrious, nor been themselves rendered 
so by it. One alone merits citation—* The Broken 
Jar’ by Wilkie, a little off-hand picture, somewhat 
like an un-feed law-opinion, drawn up in haste, yet 
betraying the skilful practitioner ; it does not tell its 
story, a rare fault with this artist, at once to the eyes, 
— perhaps because as Canning’s knife-grinder confess- 
ed, he had none to tell; he made its brilliant effect 
however tell itself, star-like, from the utmost visible 
distance : 107 guineas.—Another collection (anony- 
mous) followed, and several of its items brought no 
great sums, but huge prices. Among the best were a 
Paul Potter, which belonged to Lord Radstock, 280 
guineas, an indifferent work if Paul had pottered over 
it half his life: a‘ Grand Landscape’ by N. Poussin, 
out of Sir Thomas Baring’s gallery, we think displays 
as little grandeur as Poussinesque spirit, 250 guineas: 
‘The Piping Boy,’ out of the same collection, affilia- 
ted upon Murillo, very much too vulgar and feeble, 
except for his epic characters—(his Peasant-boys are 
neither)—220 guineas. A rough Wilson, ‘ View on 
the River Dee,’ and a weak Gainsborough painted for 
Smith of Norwich, both likewise from Stratton, netted 
respectively 220 and 150 guineas. A landscape by 
Wynants and Vandervelde of the average pretensions, 
116 guineas ; a‘ Calm’ by W. Vandervelde, ditto, 65 
guineas. From the Duchesse de Berri’s collection, a 
‘Wood Scene’ by Ruysdael and Berghem, which might 
do Nasmyth or Woodburne some credit, 390 guineas, 
But this anonymous cabinet did contain, beside its 
pseudonymous productions, one genuine specimen— 
a Hogarth. It presents the portraits of ‘ Lady Thorn- 
hill, and the Wife, and the Sister of the Painter.’ 
Our admiration for an artist so thoroughly English, 
yet of a genius as universal as human weakness and 
wickedness, is Cheapside talk ; we are not prejudiced 
enough however to pronounce him a great historic 
painter and portraitist, (which the Scotch proclaim 
their Wilkie) norto cry out “a miracle!” at every 
* Broken Jar’ he rid his hands of. The picture be- 
fore us seems unfinished, little more than a sketch, a 
careless jeu de coeur giving his affections vent in the 
delineation of three persons most dear to him: no 
caricature, satire, wit, scarcely even a touch of 
humour—except the lap-dog who runs away with the 
prim old gentlewoman’s fan—but a cheerful and 
pleasant spirit all through it. Pure and simple 
grace of mien—bright and placid expression, if no 
Positive beauty, distinguishes the younger females: 


the complexions of a pale, delicate tone, for Hogarth 
could be, when he chose, a Terburg; theagroupment 
natural, without effort to appear so—for his natural- 
ness never thrusts itself importunately into notice, 
like that of many a modern popular painter. This 
work went cheap, sketch or imperfect picture as it 
was,—85 guineas. 

A large accumulation of pictorial rubbish, called 
the * Durand Coilection,” came under Mr. Phillips’s 
hammer last Tuesday. Amidst it shone forth, a 
precious little thing, the *‘ View in Leyden’ by Van 
der Heyden, figures by Adrian Vandervelde, on a 
plate of hammered silver, six inches by three, 110 
guineas. ‘The Broken Pitcher,’ a vapid variation 
of the same subject, by Greuze at the Louvre, 400 
guineas; another Greuze-like ‘Girl with a Dog,’ 
prettyish, 57 guineas. A pretended Rembrandt, 
‘Portrait of Himself, 105 guineas; from Van 
Schamp’s Collection of Ghent (no certificate in its 
favour). Two works by Van Hirsch, a modern artist, 
whom his enchanted countrymen nickname the 
*Sorceror of Luxembourg :’ wizards we believe never 
exist without wiseacres give them existence ; these 
two ‘ Interiors’ are common tricks of theatrical effect, 
where the foreground is darkened, and the scene illu- 
minated from behind. They nevertheless brought 
60 and 49 guineas, for the King of Holland patron- 
izes, it would appear, this adept in the Black-Art 
pictorial. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

MADAME PUZZI has the honour to announce to the Nobility, 
Gentry, her Pupils, and Friends, that her GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT will take place at the Concert Room of HER Ma- 
JESTY’S THEATRE on WEDNESDAY, May 15. Principal Vocal 
Performers—Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, Favanti, A. Shaw, F. La- 
blache, Castellan, and Dorus Gras ; Signori Mario, Brizzi, R. Costa, 
Corelli, Fornasari, Lablache, F. Lablache, and Herr Staudigl. In- 
strumental Performers—Violin, M. St. Leon; Harp, Mr. Parish Al- 
vars; Horn, Signor Puzzi. For the only time this season, a selection 
from Kossini’s Stabat Mater, by Mesdames Grisi and F. Lablache, 
Signori Mario, Corelli, Staudigl, F. Lablache, and Lablache. Con- 
ductors, Signori Costa and Benedict. Boxes, Stalls, Reserved Seats, 
and Pit Tickets, may be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers, 
and of Madame Puzzi, 38, Jermyn-street, St. James’s. 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE.—MISS 
DOLBY begs to announce that her ANNUAL EVENING CON- 
CERT will take place on THURSDAY, 9th of MAY, to commence at 
Eight o’clock precisely. Vocal Performers, Madame Dorus Gras, Miss 
Rainforth, Miss C. Novello, Miss E. Birch, Miss Lucombe, Mrs. 
Rodwell, and Miss Dolby, Mr. Manvers, Mr. H. Phillips, and Mr. 
John Parry. Instrumental Violin, Mr. Blagreve; Oboe, Mr. G. 
Cooke; Bohm Flute, Mr. Carte. Conductor, M. Jules de Glimes, 
Tickets, 7s. each, Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d., to be had at the principal 
music shops, and of Miss Dolby, 61, Berners-street, Oxford-street, of 
whom only stalls can be obtained. 








MR. CHARLES KEMBLE’S READING and RECITATION 
from SHAKSPERE, Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s.—It is 
respectfully announced that, under the immediate Patronage of her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, his Royal Highness the Prince 
Albert, her Majesty Queen Adelaide, &c., MR. CHARLES KEMBLE 
will give a Series of READINGS from SHAKSPERE, the first of 
which, from the play of Cymbeline (which Mr. Kemble had the 
honour of reading before Her ed and the Court, at Buckingham 
Palace, on Wednesday evening, April 24), will take place at the above 
Rooms, on Monday evening, May 13, commencing at half-past eight 
o'clock. Single Tickets (the number of which is limited), 10s, 6d. 
each ; Family Tickets, for three persons, one guinea; Reserved Seats 
for the Series, or for any single reading, may be obtained at Mr. Mit- 
chell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 





MR. LOVER’S IRISH EVENINGS. 
PRINCESS’S CONCERT ROOM, CASTLE ST. BERNERS ST. 

On WEDNESDAY NEXT, May 8th, MR. LOVER will have the 
honour of producing a new ENTERTAINMENT; being a charac- 
teristic sketch of that distinguished corps of European celebrity, the 
IRISH BRIGADE: with Anecdotes, historical and personal (both 
serious and comic), of the interesting events and characters of the 
time, illustrated by appropriate Music, comprising New SONGS.— 
Admission, 2s. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 

Tickets may be had as follows :—Duff & Hodgson, 65, Oxford Street ; 
Cramer & Co., Regent Street; Chappell & Co., Ollivier & Co., and 
F. Leader, Bond Street; Wiilis, Grosvenor Street; also, Sams’, 
Ebers’, Mitchell’s, and Bailey’s Libraries; Keith, Prowse, & 
Co.’s, 48, Cheapside, ss 

Ancient Concerts.—The Earl Howe’s, or fourth 
concert, had one great, and in England, unusual, 
merit, its brevity; and, as all the lovers of music 
have suffered for years under the surfeiting system, 
we are bound to notice this relief as a promise of 
better days. In other respects, the programme was 
not peculiarly interesting; Miss Marshall sung * If 
guiltless blood,’ from Handel's ‘Susanna,’ with true 
feeling in its quieter portions—but not with thebold- 
ness which the opening allegro demands ; and here 
we must remonstrate against the management of her 
breath, by which the delivery of her text, in the clos- 
ing movement, was dislocated. This young lady has, 
of late, shown symptoms of being about to take the 
step from a scholar to a singer, and is therefore worth 
watching and remonstrance. We cannot avoid re- 
marking with pride and pleasure, how much better 
the musical education of our young vocalists is now 
than formerly, when reading at sight was an excep- 
tional merit, and taste more often outraged than cul- 


tivated. The next genius who springs up among us 
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may be expected to soar high, from this general ele. 
vation of the ground. Madame Caradori Allan 
sung a noble andante from Gluck’s ‘ Alceste’—the well. 
known solo, * As from the power’ (Handel's Cecilia 
Ode): this is but second-best, as compared with the 
simpler and grander ‘Sing ye unto the Lord,’ of 
which it is a close repetition ;—an aria by Paisiello 

anda duett with Sig.Salvi; the latter too, was heard to 
great, but not we suspect to best, advantage in Mozart's 
*Ocara immagine.’ No songs of this master bear the 
slightest touch of the die-away style, which is that of 
the newest Italian school. Their sweetness is so com- 
plete, that any attempt to enhance it can but end in 
feebleness and affectation: true expression (and with. 
out true expression, there is no singing of Mozart or 
Handel) always works by reserve, rather than b 

exaggeration : of this we had a late, and a most con. 
vincing instance, in M. Duprez’s singing of ‘Thy 
rebuke’ in ‘ The Messiah.’ But Sig. Salvi must be a 
great artist to be subject to this close criticism, and g 
more welcome acquisition has not visited our concert. 
rooms for many seasons. The other principal singer 
of the evening was Miss Dolby-; the remainder of 
the compositions selected offer little scope for com. 
ment, 





Puituarmonic Concerts.—The arrival of Dr, 
Mendelssohn being delayed, the directors did their 
best (as far as selection went) on Monday evening, 
by giving Beethoven’s Symphony in a, Weber's 
overture to * Preciosa,’ Spohr’s clever quintett with 
wind-instruments, the pianoforte part of which was 
well executed by Madame Dulcken—her associates 
being vexatiously out of tune—Signor Sivori in one 
of Paganini’s concertos, and Signor Salvias principal 
vocalist. But the orchestra—above all, the principal 
attraction of these concerts—went in its old way ; 
that is, its own way, and not asthe conductor pleased: 
or else the latter has but a heavy notion of the spirit 
of Weber’s delightfully fantastic overture, and of 
Beethoven’s poetical Symphony; since both were 
given with a ponderosity which made us regret they 
had not been reserved for the baton of the Berlin 
concert master. There is no unfathomable mystery 
in the generalship of an orchestra—but to expect 
from those who are unfamiliar with its emergencies, 
still more from those who have been only used to 
read a score in the slack English manner, the requi- 
site control and readiness of eye and ear—would be 
as rational as to demand from quiet citizens who only 
ride forth on a holiday once in the year, the skill of a 
Day or a Chifney. The violin playing of Signor 
Sivori is excellent. He hasa readiness of hand, and 
a grace of execution, and a cértain southern disin- 
voltura, which give his performance a charm and a 
character of its own. Still—whether it lay in the 
composition or in its delivery, let casuists decide— 
we felt that his Concerto was but an exquisite 
miniature—or rather say an Albano, mounted ina 
frame of disproportionate weight and gorgeousness. 
However heavy or bizarre the orchestral accompani- 
ments to his concerti might be, Paganini always 
towered above them—and this, by no especial am- 
plitude of tone, but by grandeur and intensity of 
style. So much can hardly be said of his successor : 
and hence he is happiest in delicate and voluble 
movements, where the character is too clearly marked 
out to call for any eminent power and dignity on 
the part of the instrumentalist. Signor Salvi is a 
concert acquisition of the first order. His voice is 
one of those organs which we love to hear, not very 
voluminous, but true, sweet, and resonant—a high 
tener, refined, smoothed, wrought up by the art, 
which his younger contemporaries too largely disre- 
gard and given out with certainty. But one of the 
compositions he sang, a romanza by Verdi, is a 
curious composition—with a pretence of modulation 
and breadth of cantilena, which, we doubt not, across 
the Alps, serve to veil its meagreness and poverty as 
regards idea. We find the same characteristics m 
the newer music of Mercadante: yet this we have 


_ heard admired by many weary of the old frivolous 


Rossinian cabaletta. The grammar, however, of 
Mercadante’s compositions is always good: whereas, 
the movement under notice was cruder than some 
of the wonderful examples Bellini left to show, on 
what a pin’s point basis of science, a dramatic com- 
poser can win an Italian, German, French, and 
English reputation! Compared with such asballow 
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niece of pretence, there seemed the labour of a cen- 

, and the thoughts of a hemisphere in the lovely 

eaatabile from *Idomeneo,’ which Miss Rainforth 

sung carefully: the song wanting, in addition, a syren’s 
sweetness of tone. 
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Union —The only advertisements relative to the 
Literary Union of England which have been made public, 
since the Government announcement, (save one in your 


In 3 vols. post Svo. 
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rs received by all Booksel 
Henry Colburn. Publisher, 13, Great re 
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nt before I was aware of the tion,) have 
popevfor the purpose of delaying the payment of subscrip- 
tions, until the question now at issue is set at rest, and from 
wish on my part to act in strict conformity with the law 
. i Your allusion to the Literary Union in 





oy ey | paper will —— ay ee you with this 
am, &c. 
eiptil 27, 1844. ‘ Epwanrp Cuvrron. 


The New Water-Colour Society. We are happy to 
hear, on the authority of the Secretary, that we were 
mistaken in supposing that Mr. Haghe has employed 
body-colour in his drawing noticed last week. 

's Universum [see Athen. ante, p. 323].—* A medley 
a roa plates” they are not, inasmuch as they have not 
before ; and although I admit that some are re- 
duced copies of foreign prints, (I deny it with respect to the 
English,) yet some even of those that bear foreign names— 
a, for instance, the Bears, by Biard,—are from the original 
tings. As a proof of this, you wili find that in this 
plate the bears to the right, in the distance, are not in the 
print, but are, as the whole plate, taken from the original 
picture, in the possession of Mr. Schletter, of Leipzig. The 
greater part of the plates, however, are perfectly original, 
as being the engraver myself, I ought to be allowed to know 
and to vouch for. I remain, &c. 
ALFrep H. Payne. 

12, Paternoster-row. (Firm, Brain & Payne.) 

N.B.—Although I admit the fact, that three of the plates 
are from foreign prints, yet I do not allow this any detri- 
ment; nor is the work singular in this respect. 

[If Mr. Payne could not make out a better case, we 
think it would have been wise to have maintained 
silence. } 

Exhibition of Decorative Works.—Will you allow me to call 
your attention to a passage in your remarks on the decorative 
works exhibited at the St. James's Bazaar. In speaking 
of the specimens of inlaid wood-work for flooring, from 
the manner in which the names of all the exhibitors of wood- 
flooring are enumerated together, and follow upon the re- 
marks on a particular principle of manufacture, the public 
might probably infer that the whole of the specimens sent 
in were of similar character. They are all however essen- 
tially different. Those of Mr. Binns and Mr. Pratt ap- 
pear to be very of framing and inlaid 
yeneering of the usual kind, , without any distinctive feature, 
and with the grain of the wood horizontal, as in the ordinary 
manufacture of such work. That of Messrs. Crannis and 
Kemp is a specimen of ornamental wood-paving blocks. 
That sent in by Mr. Kannuell and myself, and secured by 
patent, is however a specimen of inlaid veneering with the 
vertical fibre, to which the previous remarks in the Athen- 
@um would appear more especially to have reference. 

10, Walbrook, Iam, &c. Heyry AvstIN. 

April 30th, 1844 

The Royal Library at Copenhagen.—The Con- 
servators have just completed the catalogue of its 
contents, a work upon which they have been engaged 
for eleven years. It comprises 463,332 volumes, 
¥ithout the pamphlets and single sheets. It is to be 
printed and published at the expense of the govern- 
ment, The manuscripts in this library amount to 
about 22,000, of which only between 4,000 and 5,000 
are yet catalogued. 


An Explosion of subterraneous Water took place 
lately in the district of Vizeu, in Portugal, by which 
the soil was torn up, and earth and stones flung to a 
great height into the air, for the distance of more than 
aleague, between the small river Oleiros and the 
Douro. All the cultivated land over which the water 
flowed was destroyed, and in many places it created 
ravines forty feet in depth, and thirty fathoms wide. 
It carried away and shattered to fragments in its 
course, which was of extreme rapidity, no fewer than 
fifty wind and water mills, choked the Douro with 
tubbish, and caused the death of nine persons, in- 
cluding one entire family. On the same day a similar 
explosion took place in the mountain of Marcelim, 
in the same district, arising from the same source, 
but branching off in the direction of the river Bas- 
tanza. It carried away a farm-house, four cows, and 
some sheep and goats. A similar occurrence took 

here last yearand the year before, and eighteen 
oot since in Madeira.—Correspondent of the 
imes. 








an CorResPONDENTS.—Marcus—A Musical Amateur—V.— 
A. R—Anglo-Scotus—W. 8, L.—Phi—received. 





Dedicated to ee, —* Esq. A father of *Gypsies of Spain,” 
“oe le in Spain, 
Price One Bhilling 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans; and Illing- 
worth s Hicks, Wakefield. 
in May | was published, Part 12, price 2s. 6d. o 
R. HUSSEY’S REVISED VERSION 
and COMMENT ED EDITION ge the BIBLE. 
The Firs' i mw containing the Books from Genesis to 
Esther, ma A. bad of all Booksellers, price 31s. 6d. 
hittaker; Colburn; Smith, « 49, Long Acre. 


Just published, price 5s. 
T EN KR 








T oO AN ZE 
of J. C. FREINERRN VON ZEDLITZ, and Other Poems. 


London: John m1 Adelaide-street, Trafalgar-square. _ 
Now ready, in small , b 1 Illustration, bound in cloth, 


s. 6d. 
ACTS and FAN CIES; a Collection of Tales 
and Sketches. 
By GEORGE GODWIN, Esq. F.R.S. 
Honorary Secretary of the Art Union of London. 
- Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 


This day is published, in BIO 8vo. 24s. cloth 


ONTRIBUTIONS, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
LITERARY, od PHILOSOPHICAL, to the ECLECTIC 
REVIEW. y JOHN FOSTER 
Author of ‘ eet on Decision of Character,” &c. &c. 
T. Ward & Co. Paternoster-row. 











Just published, in post 8vo. Lo ce 78. 6d, 
OTANICAL LOOKER among the 
Wild Flowers of the Fields, end ee Mountains of 
England and Wales; forming a familiar Monthly Guide to 
the Collecting Botanist. Interspersed with Pictorial Glances, 
Botanizing Incidents, and Notices of many remarkable Locali- 
ties of the rarer and meet leeerestiog. warm and Welsh Plants. 


David Bogue, Fleet-street ; and Hi. Davis, Montpellier Li- 
brary, Cheltenham. 





Now ready, in fcap. 8vo. 7s. cloth ; 10s. 6d. morocco, 
HE BOOK of the MONTHS, and Circle of 
the Seasons. With rye cient ‘IMastrations, from 
Drawings by WILLIAM HARV 
“ The descriptions of rural secrete correct] 
drawn, and the sketches with these descriptions are 
interspersed, invest the whole with an engaging charm. The 
engravings 8 are decidedly masterpieces of art."’— Advertiser. 
D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 


MAPS OF = SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
NEW EDITION of the OCTAVO INDEX 
of more than aane Places, by the Rev. JAMES MICKLE- 
syacs. A.M., is in the Press, and will be published shortly, 
a London: aries night & Co, 22, Lucgate-street. 
oO may desire to atte 
AJOR BELL'S HIS’ TORIOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE LECTURES, will please to transmit their 
names and addresses to Mr. Rodwell, Posksetier, No. 46, New 
Bond-street (corner of Maddox-street), Londo 
Terms, 15s. each person, for six morning lectures, or alternate 
days, to commence as soon as a class of forty is enrolled; and 
each lecture to occupy about one hour. 
Just published, price 1s. 
JYMN to the Week above every Week— 
PASSION WEEK 
By THOMAS HORNBLOWER Git. 
7 author of the * Fortunes of Fai 
Cc. E. Maudie, 28, Upper King-street, | 
In — price 5s. 


and effectively 














P OEMS. James RussELL Lowe Lt. 
Reprinted hace i o Amesionn Raion. 
lso, price 4 ach. 
Man Thinking, -_ nthe “Method of Nature; 


Ceatioge. By R. W. EME 
. KE. Mudie, 28, Upper a Bloomsbury-: square. 
= stition ore. (publishe@&t 10s. 6d.) reduced to 5s. 6d. 
PIRIT OF THE AGE; or, Contemporary 
Portraits. By WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

Contents: —Jeremy Bentham —Godwin— Coleridge—Rev. E. 
Irving—Scott—Horne TookeByron~Southey—W ordsworth— 
Mockutee Malthus —Gifford pen Pee pee mom —Berdett— 

Eldon —Wilberforce — Cobbett — Campbell — Cra! 
Last Hant—Charles Lamb—and Wa ice tee oa 


Templeman, removed from Regent-street, to 6, Great 
Portland-street. 


UNC H!—An Engraving of the POST- 
OFFICE MEDAL, just issued, is given in this day's 
Number. Price 3d.; or Stamped, 4d. 
*4* Volumes | to 5, price 8s. each, ants ou back Numbers and 
Parts, always on sale.—Office. 194, Strand 
OST-OFFICE MEDAL,—An Engraving of 


this exquisite Work of Art is given in this day's Numbe: 

af PURGE. Prise ad.) on of. Beeeeed nn O78 Mame 

*,* Volumes | to 5, price 8%. each, and all back Numbers and 
Parts, always on sale.—Office, 194, Strand. 


M&,2: PUNCH has just published the following 


The Story ofa Feather. By Douglas Jerrold. 5s. 
Punch’s LetterstohisSon. By Douglas Jerrold. 5s. 





— Moore— 











The Comic Blackstone. By G. A. a’Beckett. 
Price 2: 
Guide t tothe Chinese Collection. Price 6d, 


Publisied at the Punch Office, 194, Strand, 
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PLEA for "WOMA} ; tela Vindication of 


the importance and tent of her natural Sph of 
Action. = By Mrs . HU ‘GO RE D. — 


W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
6 9 Ry post 8vo. price % las 
Isto dS of SCOTLAND. 
. F. TYTLER, Esq. 
Also, Vols. 4, 5,6 » 7,8, and 9 of the first Edition, 
to com lete set 


e Sta: a ard History of Srotiand. — terly Ri 
- Tait, Edinburgh ; im pki ieee G Co! 





ry 








Just cabliched., rice 4s. 
RACTICAL REMA on nome of the 
MINOR ACCESSORIES to the SERVICES of the 
HURCH, with Hints on the Preparation of AU TAT pe © nbn | 
PEDE CLOTHS, and other Soctestestien! Furniture : 
to Ladies and Church warden 


By GILBERT J. oy 
Leeds: T. W.Green. London: J. G. F.& J. a 


This day i i published, 8vo. price 5s. 
N SOME of the MOST IMPORTANT 
DISEASES of WOMEN. By GEORGE ROBERT ROWE, 
, -D. ‘eee SA. » Member of the Royal College of Physicians, Lon- 
on, &c. &c, 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 








Just published, price 10s., 4to. boards, 
OLOUR MUSIC, which simplifies the Practice 
of SOUND MUSIC, and makes the Pianoforte, &c. much 
easier of acquirement; with lustructions for Learners, and 
Tunes printed in “ 
D. JAMESON, 


— 
London: Suith, “Elder & Co. eet Cornhill. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
A TRANSLATION OF THE 


OEMS and BALLADS of SCHILLER, 
By sit A ihe OF THE AU THOR. 
Sir E. BULWER LYTTO 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, Bay Pail Men, London. 


NEW AND Pree sal EDITIONS, 


ALLAM'’S EUROPE. , the MIDDLE 
AGES. Eighth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


IHALLAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Sout Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


HALLAM’S LITERARY 

Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
MR. READE’S WORKS. 
T ALY; in Six Cantos, with Classical 
otes. 

The Deluge; a Dramatic Poem. 

Catiline ; an Historical Tragedy. 

The Drama of a Life. 

A Record of the Pyramids, 

Sacred Poems, from the Old Testament. (2nd edit.) 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





HISTORY of EUROPE. 








M4th Thousand. price 2. 
DVICE on the CARE of the TEETH, and 
on the ay , Menne of BA RESTORING G thom ghee LOsT. 
By E 


UNDERs, 
Lecturer on the Anatomy and oon hy of ie Teeth at St, 


Thomas's Hospital; Author of * The ae a Test of Age,’ &c. 
Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand; Ward & Co. Paternoster-row; 
and all Booksellers. 


On Monday, 6th May, will be published the First Number of 
UCK;; a Daily Journal of Fun and Comic 


Satire, illustrated with Caricatures and other Cuts. Price 
One Penny.—Oftice, 132, Fleet-street. 


Albert Durer, 


Impressions of the origi- 

nal Blocks of the “ Small 

Passion” of our Lord Jesus 

D Christ may now be seen at 

Mr. Cundall’s, 12,01d Bond- 

street; Mr. G. Bell’s, 186, 

Fleet-street; Mr. Picker- 

ing’s, Piccadilly; Mr. Parker's, Oxford; and 

Messrs. Deighton, Cambridge; who will receive 

Subscribers’ names for the re-publication of these 

fine old works, announced in the Atheneum of 
the 16th of March last. 

FAMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 


ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE, 
12, Chatham- —s -~ageeaaes London 


William Butterworth Rasley. Esq Director H. — 1.C., Chairman, 
John Faller, Esq. De 'y Chairma 














Henry Bowden. Esq. Wiitiam Prinsep, Baa 
Robert Br Bruce Chichester rst, Joshua Walker, iq. | 
Edward Lee, Esq. _ (H.E. Major Willock, K.L.S. 
Elliot Macnaghten, . Direc 
API TAL 500,000/. 

The objects of Life Assurance may be eccomeliched at this 

Office on terms as low as is consistent with security 
Examples of Life Assurance for 1001. , 
Age. | 30 40 | 50 | 60 
Annual | £. s. d.| £. 8 £. 4-4.) £44. 
Premium.. 247 549 449 

Endowments for fatere and qigies children, and Annuities 
of all kinds are granted by this Societ 

The usual commission sowed to, Solicitors and others, and 
51, per cent, extra on the first prem 

JOHN “CAZENOVE, Secretary, 
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DISEASED ann HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 


Trustees. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq., Regent-| Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
s' tors’-commons. 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 


Di 5 
Edward Doubleday, Esq., 249, | C. Richardson, Esq., 19, Bruton- 
Great Surrey-street. street, Berkeley-square. 
Esq., 127,| Thomas Stevenson, Esq. F.S.A., 
37, Upper Grosvenor-street. 
J. Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, | Robert Bentley Todd,M.D. F.R.S. 
Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park. 26, Parliament-street. 
Benj. Phillips, Esq. F.R.S., 17, | Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
pole-street. tors’-commons. 
Auditors. 
John Purssord, Esq., 7, York-| J. Stirling Taylor, Esq., 14, Upper 
terrace, Regent’s-park. Gloucester-place, moa 2 
Joseph Radford, Esq., 27, Cam-| Martial L. Welch, Esq., Wynd- 
bridge-terrace, Hyde-park. ham-place, Bryanston-square. 
Standing Counsel—John Shapter, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
Bankers—Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co. Regent-street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Richardson & Smith, 28, Golden-square. 
Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., General 
egister Office. 
Actuary—F. G. P. Neison, Esq. 
This Office is provided with verr accurately constructed tables, 
by which it can assure d lives on equitable terms. 
Similar tables enable the Society to grant increased annuities 
on unsound lives, the amount varying with the particular disease. 
embers of consumptive families assured at equitable rates. 
Healthy lives are assured on lower terms than at most other 





ices. 

The first Life Assurance Society commenced business in 1705, 
and the principles of life contingencies, understood at that time 
to a very limited extent only, have repeatedly undergone im- 
portant changes and improvements ; but till the establishment 
of this Society in 1841 no attempt had ever been made to assure 
the lives of persons who suffer from disease. a 

he science of statistics has only within a recent period been 
successfully applied to the duration and mortality of disease, 
and hence tables on the probability of these results could not 
have been formed; and it would evidently have been unsafe 
and hazardous for any Society to have undertaken the risk of 
assuring the lives of persons afflicted with any particular malady. 
The statistical information, however, now collected, and in pos- 
session of this office. is of so great an extent as fully to warrant 
the extension of life assurance to such cases, and in fact to place 
the application of life assurance on sed lives on a more 
secure basis than even that on healthy lives. = 2 

It is hoped that while kept clearly in view that this Society, in 
common with other offices, will assure the lives of healthy per- 
sons, itis as yet the only one established to assure the lives of 
persons labouring under disease ; and to this latter feature par- 
ticular attention is directed. 

In the first place, because it opens a larger field for business 
than all other offices can have unitedly; and in th 

Second place, because that branch of assurance must, from 
its own nature, be less hazardous, and les rest on a 
more permanent foundation. : 

These are two highly important facts, and we shall enter into 
an explanation of each; and first as to the prevalence of disease. 

e pe of life most important to an assurance ice 
that between 15-60 years of age, and in the following remarks 
we refer exclusively to | oy = of life. 

It will be found that the deaths in the metropolis, for the two 
years preceding 1842, were from all causes 30,518; an’ con- 
sumption alone, 10,688; showing that more than one-third of the 
total deaths in that period of life takes place from the prevalence 
of a single disease ; and if the same inquiry were instit i 
respect to of other di such as asthma, dropsy, 
diseases of the head, heart, &c., it would be found that more 
than one-balf of the whole population would, on medical exa- 
mination, be refused admission into an assurance office. e 

inquiry be carried to the principal towns in England, like facts 
are elicited—in Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester, the 
deaths from all causes per annum are about 5,028, while those 
from consumption are 1,988, forming considerably more than 
one-third of the whole. The same thing will be found to hold 
good in the large towns in Scotland, in six of which the deaths 
in a given period, from all causes, amounted to , those 
rom consumption alone to6,359, and from six important diseases 
9,754: in the latter case forming more than 42 per cent. of the 
deaths from all causes. On reference to the returns from the 
city of Glasgow for 1836-40 it will be found that the deaths in 
that period, from all causes, were 14,107, from consumption 4,087 
and a list of five diseases 6,423, being more than 45 per cent. of 
the deaths from all causes. 

The diseases here alluded to are such as exist in general in a 
chronic form, frequently for many years prior to death, but 

ich, on a strict medical examination, would effe lly ex. 











ample of the certainty of common events, but the preveding 
remarks must show with how much greater certainty the mor- 
tality of diseased lives can be depended on. 

It is perhaps right to state, that in applying the test of fluctu- 
ation to disease, it has not been confined to one place or class of 
lives, but has been extended to the principal towns in England 
and Scotland, as well as to many rural districts in England, and 
included the experience of one or two large societies of select 
lives. This has afforded an opportunity of judging of the effects 
of locality and its sanatory condi on the du of life, an 
a remarkable fact has thus been developed, viz., that the value 
of life generally is much greater in the country districts than 
large cities; but that of those persons who suffer from disease 

f life is nearly t As an example of this—the 
expectation of the age of 30 in the country districts is 36°7 years; 
in cities (viz. Glasgow) 27°6 years—difference 33 per cent. nearly ; 
but take the case of persons of that ve in whom the consumptive 
tendency is developed, and who will ul ly die of 
tion, and their expectation of life in the counties of Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk will be found to be 14°5, in cities (Glasgow) 
14°4, and in the Metropolis, Manchester, Bir h 13°9; dif- 
ference °017 per cent. (or 1°57 per cent.) It therefore appears, 
that while the difference between country and town life in the 
former case is about 33 per cent., that in the latter instance 
(consumption) the difference is almost nothing, and the results 
nearly uniform. e same thing holds good with some other 
diseases which have been investigated in this manner. This 
fact, although not generally understood, is only what might 
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have been expected by a careful consideration of the f 
formerly arrived at—that the fluctuation of the law of mortality 
disease is confined within a very narrow limit, and conse- 
quently little influenced by external circumstances. = 

t hence appears that the fluctuation in the mortality of 
diseased lives is much less than among select lives and the popu- 
lation generally. and therefore the risk of assuring diseased 
lives must also be less. - 

To apply this conclusion to the affairs of an assurance office, 
it may be stated, that supposing the number of lives in a society, 
taking only select lives, was such that the table of mortality 
would indicate 100 deaths per annum, it would be necessary to 
have always sufficient funds at immediate command to meet 145 
deaths; on the other hand, an office assuring only diseased 
lives need not provide for more than 109 deaths per annum; 
that is to say, the risk of assuring diseased lives is, to that of 
average lives, as 9 to 45, or only one-fifth. This fact is highly 
important to the interests of this Society, and establishes, 
beyond doubt, the safety and correctness of the principles on 
which it is founded. 
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or further information, reference is made to the pr t 
and other published documents of the Society, which may be 
obtained, on application at the Society's offices, from 

G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 

Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Errol Earl Somers 
Earl of Courtown Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Earl of Stair 
irectorse—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Faq. Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. |F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
w. Boyd, . Resident William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist.|John Ritchie, Esq. 
Resident F. H. Thomson, \. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
‘Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 
1834, ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 60,000/. 

In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added a bonus of 
21. per cent. per annum on the Sum insured to all Policies of the 
Pypncipating Class from the time they were effected. 

The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3)st 
December, 1840, is as follows :— 

Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 

£5000 6 Years 10 Months £683 6 8 
5000 6 Years 600 0 0 
5000 4 Years 400 0 0 





5000 ars 200 0 0 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurance is for life. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd Esq and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 





w 
clude the persons so affected from the benefits of life assurance; 
and since it thus appears that a majority of the population is in- 
cluded in this class, the value and importance of the new feature 
of this Society cannot fail to be justly appreciated. 7 

e second point to be explained is the fact that there is much 
less risk in assuring diseased lives. This is a feature of para- 
— and vital importance to the interests of this Society, and 

eserves to be carefully considered. t Ae 

The real risk incurred in all assurance transactions consists in 
the chance to which an office is liable of experiencing a different 
degree of mortality from that experienced by the tables on 
which its calcul are founded. This diff s term 
the fluctuation of mortality, and will be found to be much less 
among diseased lives than over the general population, and 
among selected lives. b 

e deaths from in the metropolis per annum, 
are sufficiently near the annual number which takes place in 
Glasgow, from all causes, to admit of a comparison, and by re- 
ducing the matter to figures it is found that while the fluctua- 
tion per annum in the latter case is as high as 45 per cent., in 
the former it is only 9 per cent., or, in other words, the fluctua- 
tion of mortality in consumption was only one-fifth of the 
other; and in Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, even 
with the disadvantage of smaller the fir a does 
not exceed 3 per cent., showing a remarkable uniformity in the 
law which determines the mortality of this disease, and that it 
$ more positive and absolute in its results than that which 
regulate: the general population. Consumption has here been 
selected, not because it was idered more f. ble in its 
results, but simply on account of the larger numbers affording 
a more satisfactory proof of the question under consideration ; 
but the same test has been a plied to a great number of other 
diseases, and like results obtained. Among nine diseases in the 
metropolis. Seeryene. dropsy, rheumatism, disease of 
the liver, of the heart, of the nervous system, &c., the fluctuation 
was only 74 per cent., and in five diseases in a different district 

@ fluctuation was a’ 7 per cent., while among eleven. in 
another locality. and even with smal b ie fi 
did not exceed 6°2 per cent. ; and taking the principal towns in 
England, including Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, &c., the fluctuation over 11 of the more important 
diseases was 6°4 per cent. 

The remarkable uniformity in these results cannot fail to pro- 
duce a conviction of the positive character of the law of mor- 
tality in disease; indeed, there seems to be nothing within the 

of the doctrine of probabilities so well defined as 
ty o ves. e m ty of the general 
has frequently been referred to by writers as an ex- 




















CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London: established 1823, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Will. IV. 
Directors—The Les me Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Lancelot Baugh Allen, " Thomas Edgar, as 
. | Sir Alex. Duff Go 


Stephen Nicolson ber, l ion, Bart. 
Henry Barnett, > Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. John Mendham, Esq. 

Robert Davies, Esq. aa William Routh, Esq. 

it 





ors. 
Francis Dumergue, Esq. | SRaries Morris, Esq. = 
Captain Robert Gordon, R.N. | John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Physician—John Ayrton Paris zP. F.R.S. 27, Dover-street, 
esident of the Royal College of Physicians 
Surgoon—Beujam n Travers . F.R.S. 12, Bruton-street. 
icitor—Hen Touma, Esq. 12, Essex-street, Strand. 
Bankers—Messrs. Hankey, Fenchurch-street. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
Secretary—Campbell James Downer, Esq. 
sont following are among the advantages offered by this 
jociety :— 


Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
siderably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 

The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured. 

Py oy —— have already been declared out of three-fourths 
of the profits: 

The first, in 1834, averaged 16. per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

The second, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist division. 

The third, 1844, ditto 36. itto since the 2nd division. 

In addition to which, all Policies entitled to the absolute bonus, 
will receive a contingent prospective bon 4 r cent. per 
ay on the om Cen ty et eee before pe. 

ssurances effected on the equal scale iums in the year 
1844, will participate in the Bonus to be declared in 1849, 

No extra charge for residence in any part of Europe, nor for 
eee (ia a decked, sailing, or steam-vessel,) from any one 

art thereof to another during peace, to Assurers not being sea- 
faring men by profession. Licences are granted to go to any 
part of the world upon terms proportionate to the risks. 

Policies on the lives of persons dying by suicide, duelling, or 
by the hands of justice, are not void as respects the interests of 
parties to whom they may have been legally assi L. 

Assurances may be effected on any and every day. 

By order of the Board of Drecto 
CAMPBELL JAMES DOWN Sec. 








M for this Society beg to inform the Publi 
a bonus has been declared to the Policy Holders entitled m4 
participate in the profits of Midsummer last, and that the 
additions made to the Policies were, ON AN AVERAGE OP THE 
DIFFERENT AGES, ONE PER CENT. PER ANNUM on the sum 
insured, from the period when the Policy Holders 
entitled to participate in the wel of ihe Societ ‘ai 
e miums requi: y this ice on Young Liv 
lower than those of most of the Old Established Offices. niet 
Tables of Rates, with the Conditions of Assurance, may be 
had at the Sun Life Office in Threadneedle-street ; at the Sun 
i fice in Craig’s-court, and a’ ‘0. 65, We 
Cavendish-square, London ; also of any of the Agents for the Sun 
Fire Office. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON. 
irectors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
Major-Gen sir yt. Wi 
Joni’ Basshnie ea 
ohn aw, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet. Esq. D . 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. omson, Eos. 
ed Conlide, pe Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Cale, eiicitor— William H. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 
The principle ted by the Universal Lif 
ciety of an a y~ 4 on of assets and abilities ends 
division of three- of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages ; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future =. 
The following table will show the result of the last division of 
as declared on 10th of May, 1843, to all persons who 
ad on = day paid six annual premiums :— 





Reduced 
Annual 
Premium 
(for the cur- 
rent year). 


20 £19 6 8| £913 4 
On or 000 24 12 4 


when 

Date of Sum Original 
— Policy, | Assured. P— —4 
issued. 





6611 8 33 5 10 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Th orton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by .— At of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV.c. 7. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 

‘ William Leaf, Esq. Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. |J. Humphery, . Ald. M.P. 
William ates, Ba Papert Tingleby 

a 0) 





mas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
, Jeremiah Pilcher, > 
James Clif " wis Pocock, 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, lerick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consult: Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Ra 





ing rol 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
in Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,000. 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance 

$ in t and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 


m pany. 
The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
ble with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Jompany, thereby, in effect, giving to eve’ policy-belder 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in fieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 
miam to Assure £100. 
For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
£0 £019 1 £1 11 10 
118 127 
1.50 169 
A ee ee 
One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy for life, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 
In Assura d of money.as security for debts, of 
as a provision for a family, when the least present outlay 8 
desirable, the va and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the aware 
A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents, 








Annual 
Age. For One Year. 
17 8 
30 
40 
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NATee ot MERCANTILE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, , eV West, London-bridge. 


Josep sq. 
Russell Je ood Esq. 
William R. Spicer, Esq. 
ie Sterry, jun. _ 


So paar Ba 
pper, * 
ky peberes, See 


Giles Redmerte. 

= ro. i erty, Bad. Robert Wilcoxon, 
essrs. Prescott, Grote & Co. 
ADVANTAGES. 


A BONUS of two-thirds of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
LowER R RATES of PREMIUM charged for Assurance with- 


'S pa: a Anonall Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 
Te CES of : -{- 3d it Desert PIT ON ine by ny be fected, 
% on ant one, gn the this iet 
anon were to the Assured himself on his attaining any pe 
age, or to his family in the event of his earlier death 
POCKET D DIA any, conesining detailed particulars, wey be 
tion a ce, OT 0 e Society's Agen 
jesencepnee JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. _ 


F\FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
at REGISTRATION of Dexia. No. 14, Lincoln's 
Ino. bl densiners relating to th a disposing of BRI- 
. ating o S eae and disposing o - 
ir bate IGN PATENTS, Preparation of Specifications. 
and Drawings of Inventions, is transacted with care, economy, 
and be RT RATION OF DESIGNS.—Under the new Act, 6 and 
7 Vict. c. 65. ARTICLES of UTILITY, whether in Metal or 
other substances, may be protected in the three kingdoms for 
3 years at @ email expense ; eat Designs may also be 
registered under the Act 5 5 and 6 Vict. 
A PROSP PECTUS. witb full particulars as to the course to be 
monet and the expense, &c.. of being protected, either by 








rs Patent or K* Desi lens “Acts, may be had gratis, upon 
Big letter, to Mr. Alexander Prince, 


hreation, personally or 
il Lincoln's Inn-fields, Lon 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
beautiful instruments are peculiarly adapted for military 
gentlemen, tourists, &c eir Fits ekedaoble Seek measuring 
only 3) inches when closed, and their admirable performance 
(showing distinctly tg ty moons), have given the greatest 
satisfaction. The price, 35s. ; sent by p* for 1s.—To be had of 
the Maker, J. DAVIS, Optician, Derby 


W ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chro- 
age Makers to the facts of the Admiralty, Lag 7 
Wiebe 1s rs. — Webster o 74 


& con, D ave REM 

CORN HILL where ¢ the tr? enable 
them personally to superintend t! their workmee. An extensive 
stock, finished with the utmost care, and at the lowest possible 
es, consistent with oy that reputation supported 
ring 80 mony years for the finest works, consisting of Com- 
nsated, Duplex, and Lever Watches, on the principle of their 
meqomnstens, to by me me awarded the 











prizes three 
ver and Horizontal Watches 

bri ladies. of the smallest and most elegant patterns. Marine 
Pocket Chronometers, with long and accurate rates ; alsoa 
= selection of Second-hand Chronometers and Watches by 
most eminent makers. Superior workmen are employed on 
the pons in the repairing department for English and 


a ‘Son’ s * publication. with the Equation Table 4 ee year 
1844, will be sent post free on the receipt of two stam: 


OOKING-GLASSES.—W. E. GOULD, 19, 
Moorgate-street, Bank, reapectfally soll ooliets an inspection 
of his large ASSOR RTMENT Jc °. of various 
sizes, of superior quality,in rich gilt ak vie for —- 
of design and superiority of workmanship, cannot be surpassed. 
at reduced prices. Cheval and toilet glasses, wntep cornices, 
picture frames, gilt bordering for rooms, at equally reduced 
prices. Every article manufactured on the Premises, 19, Moor- 
gate-street. A few Second-hand Chimney-glasses for sale cheap. 
~*,* Established in the year 1769. 


EW PATEN TS.—BROCKEDON’S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This important Invention, a 
Substitute for Corks and Bones, has. by new and great Im- 
provements, become a pure, indestructible, and perfect means 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits, &c. 
They are cheap and easily applied, aoe the appearance which 
they = have of fine Cork has removed the ahutics A: ers 
a= ¢ mer dark colour. Also DECANTER S 
En conten which is = daily use in_ perfect condition.— 
t ACINTOSH & Co. $Walbreok, London, and 22, York- 
street, en 


INDLEY’S PATENT COFFIN.—To 
UNDERTAKERS.—The Patentee earnestly solicits the 
attention of the Scientific, ood the Public i 3 —_— to this aon 
and valuable invention, w degre 
superiority over the present ‘style of Coffin. "Besides other im im: 
portant advantages, it effectually prevents any effluvia, and, 
consequently, removes all chances of danger arising from epi- 
demic, fevers, or .— contagious diseases. 
's* Specimens y be seen at LINDLEY, BROTHERS, 
Upholsters and Undertahers. 1, Brook-street, Bond-street. 


IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES FURNISHING. 
A considerable saving can be effected in the purchase of 
shay Ironmonge R visiting the 
ANKLIBANON [RON WORKS, 
38, faky STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
where may be i em ock of TIron- 
mongery Goods in the Kingdom, consiating of 
Kitchen Cooking Utensils. 
German Silver Wares. 
wing Room Stoves. 
Shower and Vapour Baths. 
amental Iron Work. 
Garden Implements. Flower Stands. 
Bed-Chamber Furniture. Table Cutlery, &c. 
Every article being marked in plain figures, at the lowest pos- 
sible price, will fully convince purchasers at this Establishment 
great advantage ry artick from Cash payments, as the 
Proprietors warrant every Article of the very Best manufacture, 
at a saving of at least 30 per ce! 
The Proprietors also beg to direct attention to their New 
PATENT VESTA LAMP, 
juces the most Ly soft, and pure light, equal to 


which produ: 
Twelve Mould Candles, at the trifling cost of Three-farthings 
for two hours. 


f The Prvoriotors have also recently brought to the highest per- 


BRITISH PLATE, 
in which they have aqentactned a variety of articles, com- 
prising ing Dish and Plate Covers, Liqueur Frames, Epergnes, Vege- 
Sd the mast clapeah deigee cad of a enoeclor Sateiotion to 
any hitherto introduced. 4 : _ “ 
THORPE, PALLOWS & CO. 
beral allowance to 























Fenders and Fire Irons. 
Tea T 


rays. 
Ornamental Wire Work. 


Baker-street, Portman-sqnare 
erchants and Captains. ~ 








gp iy BOTANICAL SPECIMENS.—The 

t_ inconvenience experienced by Botanists from the 

want of Suitable PAPER FOR DRYING PLANTS, has induced 

TALL to direct their attention to the Manufac- 

ture ‘of an article expressly for the ey now have 

the pleasure of offering a Paper which they 6 hope will be found 

fe fo all the requis isite qualities, and to be peculiarly adapted 
for 

The numerous flattering Testimonials W. and T. B. have re- 
ceived from their friends enabling them to recommend it with 
confidence, they respectfully —— oie of the Bota- 
nical public whose interests they are endeavouring — serve. 

To be had of the Manufacturers, price, per ream, half- 
ream, |0s. 6d. ; delivered free in London. bhee of sheet, eto inches 
by 12, when folde d. Specimens of the Paper will be forwarded 
on application, ¥~ all orders promptly executed.—Paper Mills, 
Halsted, Essex, A 5 


ECESSARY PRECAUTION.—CON- 
SoMeRS OF BRANDY are respectfully informed, that 
J. T. BETTS, Jun. & Co. will not be responsible for any bottled 
Brandy that is not protected against fraudulent substitution, by 
the Patent Metallic Capsules. embossed ar the words “ Betts's 
Patent Brandy. 7. Genie none Bars."’ Sold by the most respec- 
table Wine and Spirit Merchants, in Town and Country, at 
3s. 6d. per bottle, the bottle included. 


INES AT REDUCED PRICES.—Messrs. 
LAMBE & CO. 149, New Roun-eranet. adapting 
to the d of the day, for good and pure 
s at moderate prices, (and without interfering with their 
established trade in the highest class Wines. through which 
their house during the last Eighty Years has had the honour of 
supplying the Royal Family and many of the first Nobility and 
Gentry of the country,) have formed connexions whereby they 
can now offer to the Pub blic the second and lower qualities of 
thoroughly sound and genuine Wincs at rates not hitherto 
quoted. They beg attention more particularly to those enu- 
merated below, which they can confidently recommend and 
guarantee all to be perfectly pure ann genuine ; assuring those 
Bites who have been in the habit of purchasing the first class 
ines that they will still meet in Messrs. Lambe & Co.'s stock 
selections from all the best shippers, and especially Sherries 
and Ports, of such high qualities as are rarely to be procured. 
Purchasers of Wines in wood may taste them in bond. In con- 
clusion, Messrs. Lambe & Co. respectfully solicit the support of 
the Public in this endeavour to meet their views, pledging them- 
selves that the above statement will be found strict’ verified 
by those who m | honour them with their comman 
Delicate and a flavoured Pale Sherries, also 
wees and Gold Colour »o - 26%. per dozen. 
Higher qualities, ditto 30s. 32s. 
and fine flavoured Ports, fit a . use 26s. 
fighes qualit » ditto oo = ee———iwe:Ss 285. BOB. BBB. 
Sparkling and ey er Da tage, Sas 
rkling an B qrocenty ampagnes. ee . 548, 
ery good Hi d Mosel 428. 








na 





«+ 365. 
— oe 3 Bruton-street. 


ILVER jacana and those corrosive 
and injurious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 
supplanted ty by as! introduction of a new and perfectly matchless 





B's Fauees.@ and 42, BaARBICAN, and 16, Norton Foicare, 
a person of science in the amalgamation of Metals, has 

ponent in bringing to vablic notice the most beautiful article 
ever offered ; he of Silver in appearance, 
with its durability and harc ness, ant perfect sweetness in use. 
as it undergoes a Chemic: s, by which all that is nau- 
seous in mixed metals is extracted resisting all Acids, may be 
cleaned as Silver, and is manufactured into every article a, the 
Table and Sideboard. Plain. Threaded. ing’s. 

Table Spoons and Forks 16s. 6d, 30s, Od, 35s. Od, 
Dessert ditto. 2 6 = : 30 
3 


6 13 
0 2 6 12 
6 each 12 6 12 

yn 3 4 6 ; 


3 ach 

> blic will h- , that this Metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from 
gold than this metal is from all others; on its merit alone he 
wishes it to be tested, and, from the daily i increasing eulogiums 
he receives, he is convinced that nothing can prevent its be- 
coming an article of universal wear. n's ILLUSTRATED 
CaTALoGuE and Fatce Current is published. Families who 
regard economy ond clagance should possess toagnesives of 
this useful Book, w bo ped owe and Post Fre: 

THREE PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS: Se. ; a set of three 
Gothic Shape ditto (including the in size), for 25s. ; three 
Gothic-chaped japanned ditto, 25s.; three Sandwich- shai 
piste, 15s. every article in Furnishin; an unusually 

Quality i is here the poanery consideration; hence theit 
= success for 50 years, spd tb eir present celebrit 
the best and most extensive Furnishing Warehouses in Lon Ang 

TABLE ey tal sraey = warranted, lls. per doz.; 
Desserts, 9s. rvers, air; a most extensive stock to 
select from, with Balance! handle es, at 55s., 60s., and 70s., the o lens 
set of 50 pieces ; white bone and other ‘handles, 8s. to Ibs. 
24 pieces ; stag-handled carvers, 3s. pair. The otbiiehe 
ments 0 atson have semyed pre-eminent for 50 years for 
their superior Table Cutlery, the whole of which ismarked with 
his name and address, and subject to exchange if not approved 
of.—*«* A large stock of all the approved LAMPS now in use. 

ESTABLISHED 26 YEARS. 

ECAYED TEETH STOPPED, however 

large the cavity chem e ae. etrqnioed by her Excellency 

the Princess Bariatinsk Zee Prussian Court. and several of 
our first colleges, Mr. CARKE'S ENAMELLED SUCCEDA- 
, it is far superior to anything ever before used, as it is 

placed in the tooth in a soft state, and without any pressure or 
pain omes as hard as the enamel! immediately after ap- 
lication, and remains firm in the tooth for life, rendering ex- 
traction unnecessary, and renders them again useful for masti- 
cation ereoeeas only by Mr. Clarke, ) to LT, At 


home from 1 
LOSS OF TEETH. 

Mr. CLARKE still continues to SUPPLY the LOSS of TEETH, 
from one toa sopeiete set, upon his beautiful system of Self= 
adhesion, which bh dhim jon in 
some Chensanée bo one. — recommended by numerous phy- 
sicians and surgeons as @ the most ingenious system of sup- 
pring artificia teeth hitherto invented. ey are contrived as 

to adapt themselves over the most tender gums or remaining 
stumps without causing the least pain, rendering the operation 
of extracting quite unnecessary. They are so fixed as to fasten 
any loose teeth by forming a new gum where the gums have 
shrunk (from the ue of calomel or other gonses,) without the 
aid of any wires or springs, and, above all, are firmer in the 
mouth, and fixed with that f attention to nature as to defy detec- 
tion by the closest observer. He also to invite those not 
liking to undergo any painful a. as practised by most 

inspect 





Fish Knives 
Sauce Ladles. 
Gravy Spoons 














OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
’ SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These conics 
are greatly improved, and do not uire snading ta 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the Beet is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter & used 
in the manufacture. ce perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 21}. Broad-strest, City; by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the , Old B Christ- 
church, Surrey 


ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
RUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has thes leapostent advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in me most effectual 
and sapenronery manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and Enqapate of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
rushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna nge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of ghecegtion, . Vitality, and durability. by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all interme iate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury ofa Leonasne 
Smyrna a Spore. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
ford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Coutien: Beware of the words ‘ From Metcalfe's,” adopted 
by some houses. 











The best Medicine for Indigestion. 

ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confi- 
dently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion. Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 
Complaints ; they act - ° powerful a and quate  egetiont, 
imparting strength to the ner- 
vote s system. Soldin battles at ls. 1yn8 .. 9d., pm Ay each, by 
WILLOUGHBY & late B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate 

wi ithout, and nearly at Medicine Manion 
of 


{STABLISHED 1835.—The Proprietor 
BARON DUPUYTREN'S MEDICATED POMATUM for 
the growth and preservation of the IR, begs respectfully to 
inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has removed his 
watery from 156, Regent-street, to 59, Great Russell-street, oppo- 
site the British Museum. He continues, as heretofore, to mark 
in his eae, handwriting, the label of each pot with his initials 
*F. W. J.” which are also velated on the inside and outside of 
the pot FS its manufacture. He takes these 
vent counterfeits, although any one who 
genuine article cannot fail to detect any imitation of it. 
y most chemists, perfumers, hairdressers, and others, in town 
and country. 


HE NEW DISCOVERY for the NERVES, 
by DR. GRANDISON. Patronized by above 100 of the 
Nobility.—This invaluable Medicine has effected the most = 
derful Cures, and bestowed the n_of Nervous vigour upo 
Thousands. Many who have proved it will ape A that, b: oy 
perseverance, the trembling hand may become steady, the 
weak heart strong, and nervous irritability (so often the 
cursor of insanity), may be arrest as secu refres’ 
sleep (without containing one particle of any opiate) to those 
who have not enjoyed that blessing for years, and conque 
the most obstinate indigestion. It strengthens the somees. 
partes the blood, and restores the spirits, insuring vi h 
one mind. Sold by all —_ icine Venders, in Ay at 
9d., and . each, conceit advice to the 
Patient, with eaitimevials attached. for ay > 's 
Charity Pills.—“ A wonderful yet safe medicine. "Prof. Mi 


HE SKIN and COMPLEXION. — GOW. 

an p. ae X. “anne use of Geostand’ t Lotion | 

e lo the disappearance of eve 
eruptive malady, discol curation kee.. and the cntablichment of of 
a pure surface of the skin; whilst as a refresher it ——~ the 
most susceptible com lexion, and sustains, to protra: 
period, the softness o iy ap stacy peculiar to earlier 
years.—‘Ronrt. SHaw, is in ite letters on the 
geiepnenens i mithout which it is not genuine. 

» qual - 6d. Sold by all Perfumers,&c, 


OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.—Under the 
Patronage of Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Abst ri 
Royal apes ,and several Courts of Europe.—This E BGANT 
FRA nd PELLUCID OIL, in ite. eservative 
tive, — beautifying qualities, is unequalled over the aioe world. 
It preserves and reproduces the hair, even at a late period of aes 3 
prevents it from  forntng grey; orif so changed, restores it to its 
original colour; frees it from scurf and impurity, and at AA it 
soft, silky, curly, and ed by and retains its curl and other deco- 
rative form epipease® Le variations of the atmosphere, or 
the effects of the crow assembly—facts which are abun- 
dantly proved by the rd ‘asses toctimontals, which may he 
seen atthe Proprietors. These d by the 
fey | fact, a it preserves its virtues unimpaired by the 
chan 

















Calcutta and the, remote 
copreconed mt formin; the basis A A BEA 
OF Ib. ae ten re ah 74,3 Fami ly Bottles (ea aa to four 
— ) ~s and double that size, 2ls. per 
Each genuine bottle has the words‘ ROWLAND’ Ss 
MACASS aK OIL’ engraved in two lines on the wrapper, 
on the back of the Pacoer®,| 1,500 times, contaleing Se etters. 
Be sure to ask for * ROW ND'S MACASSAB B Ott nt Ali 
others are sree sous [usrarsens . 
A. ROWLA & SO) , Hatton-garden, LONDON. and by 
Chemists | i-th, 
HARPE’S SOLUBLE QUININE DENTI- 
FRICE, Recommended and used by the Page itr. for 
preserving the TEETH to the latest possible per’ he ad- 
vantages of this truly scientific p prepanstio® | arise 4 ite hold- 
ing, in a state o' properties of Bark 
and Myrrh, —ilek, by a chemical combination, known only to 
the proprietor. are rendered instantly soluble in the juloes of 
the mouth; at the same time, it is perfectly free from acid, grit, 
or any pernicious ingredients. By its astringent mn pre- 
vgute 5 decay, ovationtes scurvy, and, by quoiting | ealthy onion 
gums, prevents their separation from the, teeth ; or, i 
subject to bleeding, gives. in most cases immediate, and, by con- 
tinued use, permanent relief. Itis strikingly benelicial in affec- 
tions of the mouth, the result of a mercurial or medicinal courss ; : 
and, when subject to tenderness of the gums orisigg trom 
its use is a positive preventive of future attacks e virtue y-] 
La | celebrated Dentifrice in cleansing, removing incrustation 
and epeeeey giving a beautiful whiteness to the teeth, as well 
as sweetness to the breath, is unrivalled by any other Tooth 
Powder, whilst its refreshing bitter smoests agreeable sensa- 
tion to the most discriminating palat 
Be careful to observe the Proprietor’ 's Signature on the Govern- 
ment stamp.—Prepared and sold by G. Y. SHARPE, Chemist, 
islington-green, London. To be procured of afl respectable 











yet 
system, Thay numerous sets and partial sets in ail stages of 
progre ss may be seen; and in order that his system may be 
in the reack of the most » he will the 
same moderate charges. 


R. CLARKE, 6, THAYER-STREE HESTER- 
M » 6, SQUARE 'T, MANCHES 








enders, in boxes at 1s. 9d. and 2s, 9d. each; and 
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THE ATHENAUM 


Subscribers. 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY’S LIBRARY. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 
Picturesque Cvifices, 


AND 


ANCIENT CHURCHES, OF ENGLAND; 


From Drawings made eypressly for the Work, 
By J. D. HARDING, G. CATTERMOLE, S. PROUT, W. MULLER, J. HOLLAND, and other eminent Artists. 
Executed in Litho-tint under the Superintendence of Mr. Harding. 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


EDITED BY S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


Contents of 
PART I. | PART III. 
Ne a wis.nin cessed bield doinewia'sosecioaoen J.D. Warpixg. | HELMINGHAM TALL, Yereporic ‘ 
COBHAM CHURCH, INTERIOR ...............c.cccccecccecceccenee J.D. Warping. | WENGRAVE HALL, > }st FFOLK, from Sketches by ......+++++. C. J. Ricuannsox, 
WEST-STOW HALL, SUFFOLK, from a Sketch by W. Moar. NAWORTH, CUMBERLAND Guoras CarreRwoug, 


PART II. PART IV. 
PENSHURST, from the gh Re en eR oe J. D. Hanpixe. NAWORTH, CUMBERLAND, Second View GrorGr CaTrerMoLg, 


PENSHURST, Covrr Yano KIRBY HALL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ....00 0000 ....c0.0 sees J.D. Harpixe. 
NU INUNIE 6c dudssckessarnbenassentoneenensnessoonend J.D. Hanpise. | HINCHINBROOK HOUSE, HUNTINGDONSHIRE, from a Sketch by G. H. Hannisos, 

















ot MODE OF PUBLICATION. 
___ The Work is published every alternate month, in three sizes. Each Part contains Three Plates, executed in Litno-T1nt—a method peculiarly suited to such a publication, as com- 
bining accuracy of detail with brilliant artistic effects; and Twelve pages of letter-press, interspersed with Woodcuts. 
Paints. Imperial Quarto. . ° . . ° Five Shillings. Pxoors. Colombier Quarto . . Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
Proors. On India Paper. Imperial Folio, To range with ‘ Nash’s Mansions,’ and other Works of the same size. Only Seventy Copies of this Edition are printed. Twelve Shillings. 


*.* The Work will be completed in Twenty-four Parts, forming Three Volumes. 








THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 





PART THE FIRST, 
Containing One Hundrsd full oetavo pages of letter- » With Forty-one Woodcuts, Price EIGHTRENPENCR, 


THE LIBRARY OF TROVEL:; 


BEING 


A YWopular Deseription of fforeiqgn Countries, 
WITH 
NOTICES OF SCENERY, NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, INCIDENTS OF WAYFARING AND SOJOURN, PERSONAL AND 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, &c. &e. 
Abundantly Illustrated with Wood Engravings, from Drawings by R. W. Herman. 
EDITED BY WALTER K. KELLY. 


Tux object of this publication is to effect for one of the most delightful and valuable branches of literature, what has been done for others with the happiest results—to colleet 
from the writings of travellers in all European languages, the interesting matter now dispersed through a wilderness of volumes, and to methodize this matter, and recast it into such 
a form as shall make it available for readers of limited means and leisure. P 

The Work is also published in Weekly Numbers, each containing twenty full pages of letter-press, embracing such woodeuts as may be required to illustrate the Text, price 4d. 

The Parts treating of each country or group of countries, as may be found most convenient, will be bound into Volumes, with separate title-pages. 


*,* SYRIA and the HOLY LAND will form the First Volume. 


COMPLETION OF THE MAPS 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Just published, the size of the Atlas, price 5s., 


AN INDEX 
Of more than 25,000 Places, by the Rev. James Mick.esuren, A.M. 


THE ATLAS 


Is now ready, with the INDEX, in the following Bindings:— 
IN ONE VOLUMB. IN TWO VOLUMES. 18 ONS VOLUME. IN TWO vee 
Plain. Coloured. Plain. Coloured. Plain. Coloured. Plain. Colour - 
HALF Morocco, plain, sprinkled edges £617 0 £914 0 £712 0 £10 5 O| Har Russia, plain, sprinklededges.. £618 0 £915 0 £714 0 £10 ; 0 
— ditto, gilt edges 0 0 917 0 7.17 0 1010 0 | —————— ditto, gilt edges 1 0 918 0 719 0 101 0 
gilt back andedges .. 7 2 0 919 0 80 0 1013 0 | ——————- gilt back andedges .... 73 0 WO 0 8 2 0 10 15 


Any Number of the Series may be obtained to complete Sets. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 














Printed by Jawes Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer,at his office No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county ; and ent 
by JouN FRaNcIs, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Book and N derp.—Agents; for SCOTLAND, 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, J, Cumming, Dublin.—Saturday, May 4, 1844, 








